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FINAL REPORT ABSTRACT 
MASSACHUSETTS SPECIAL EDUCATION MANPOWER PROJECT 



Cynthia Gilles 
Project Director 



•The Massachusetts Special Education Manpower Planning Project was funded as an 
ESA Title 7I-D Special Project from July 1975 through May 1978. The project 
wa?? responsible for developing a comprehensive special education manpower plan- 
ning system for Massachusetts and for initiating cooperative planning efforts 
with other northeastern states. In addition, it was designed to implement the 
BEH concept of cooperative planning. The project's primary objectives were: (a) 
to design and refine a comprehensive manpower in,format ion system for compiling, 
analyzing, and disseminating relevant and timely data to concerned decision- 
makers, and for responding to unique requests for training-related information; 
(b; to design and coordinate a linkage system of planning groups to facilitate 
communication, cooperative and coordinated planning and decision-making, and 
resource sharing involving all sectors concerned with special education manpower 
development; (c) to develop and initiate the implementation of short-range and 
long-range plans for balancing manpower supply and demand^ and for maximizing 
efficient utilization and sharing of training resources; (d) to use results of 
internal and external evaluations to improve project effectiveness; (e) to co- 
operate with* BEH and other manpower projects to support national manpower plan- 
ning, provide technical assistance to other states on request, and adapt strate- 
gies--d'eveloped by other projects for use in Massachusetts; and (f) to develop 
-Mechanisms for coordination of special education manpower planning and placement 
efforts among northeastern states. 

Project philosophy emphasized a democratic approach to participatory planning. 
The resources necessary for a comprehensive manpower planning system are located 
in multiple agencies, organizations, and institutions, each governed by relatively 
autonomous decision-makers, For^ maximum effectiveness, a cooperative -planning 
system must deal with political and turf issues, and focus on the development of 
trusting relationships among representatives of multiple institutions and agencies 
in task-oriented working groups. The success of the effort also depends on the 
collection, coordination, and flow of information for decision-making, and on the 
planning of change. The original project design was based on a Havelock model 
for planned change and on several information/decision systems concepts, and 
its major componercs were an information system, a linkage group system, and a 
number of planning, coordinating, and technical assistance functions. 

Information ' System ; pie information system was designed to develop an adequate 
data base fot comprehensive manpower planning. Existing data sources were used 
heavily, with some moqif ications, and a few new data collection strategies were 
dr^^eloped. The data Jtollt ted concerned current and future pupil and personnel 
census in regular and special education in all types of schools, systems, and 
agencies; enrollments and projected numbers of graduates in higher education; 
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pacterns of personnel movement across state lines; numbers of personnel certi- 
fied/approved; training program profiles and plans; and economic » legislative, 
and political variables affecting manpower planning. Information was disseminated 
in-.. several- ways. Project-developed documents including a variety of data analyses, 
suirmaries, resource lists, and proceedings of planning conferences. An extensive 
report on the status of special education manpower in Massachusetts was published, 
and collaboration with the NIE-funded Massachusetts Dissemination Project led to 
production of a publication on special education training resoui(s|s. Detailed 
2iinutes of project planning group meetings were disseminated in lieu of a news- 
letter. In addition, the Project responded to a large number of requests for 
inforraation from individuals, organizations agencies, and institutions in 
Massachusetts and other states. 

Linkage System; The project's linkage system was comprised of a large number of 
groups, with overlapping memberships, all of which served as mechanisms for 
sharing information and resources,- ongoing identification of problems and needs 
and potential solutions, cooperative and coordinated planning, and design of the 
Comprehensive System of Personnel Development (CSPD) . 

The Policy Advisory Board provided information and direction to the project and 
functioned as the state CSPD planning committee. This group included' representa- 
tives of higher education planning groups, and public, private, and institutional 
schools, educational collaboratives, human service agencies, consumer groups, the 
State Advisory Commission, various state education agency bureaus, and profes- 
sional organizations. A trainixig Program Liaison Group included representatives ' 
of all public and private institutions of higher education, other agencies that 
had been awatded Title VI-D training grants, and chairpersons of Project Training 
Groups who, in turn, comprised the Project's Liaison Steering Committee. 

The 15 Training Groups were organized on the basis of areas of specialization 
e.g., severe special needs, early childhood, vision, and so on. Activities of 
the various groups included development of resource sharing strategies, consor- 
tium proposals,, training plans, and resource publications; sponsorship of confer- 
ences; and delineation of training program guidelines. In addition, each group 
developed and annually updated a specialized training plan for use in implemen- 
ting the state's CSPD. Training plans typically included a statement of issues, 
problems, and needs; a progress report on implementation of the current year's 
plan; needs assessment results; a plan for training and other activities to be 
completed during the coming fiscal year; and data on personnel supply and demand 
in terms of state personnel categories. 

.The active involvement and interaction of large numbers of people in the plan- 
niig process contributed heavily to tha success of the project. Their sense of 
ownership of the process was particularly important since the success of the 
CSPD is dependent on the extent to which numerous autonomous decision-makers are 
willing to collaborate to coordinate the use of resources which they control. 

Planning, Coordinating, and Technical Assi s tc.^ce Functions ; As the Project 
evolved, several activities developed into^mnjor functions. These included de- 
velopment of an annual statement of state special education training priorities, 
coordination of submissions of Title VI-D training grant proposals, and provision 
of technical assistance. 
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The process of developing the statement of state special education training 
priorities evolved into a. major component of the CSPD participatory planning 
procedures. These training priorities and a state level review process were 
developed in consultation with concerned constituencies as a mechanism for 
coordinating submission of Title VI-D proposals and insuring that proposals 
addressed priority training needs within the state. 

Technical assistance functions of the project grew far beyond original expecta- 
tions. Assistance was provided in developing, modifying, and evaluating pre- 
service inid inservice training programs; in developing research and training 
proposals; in locating and loaning training materials; in career counseling; 
and in CSPD and information system development. During fiscal year 1978, the 
project responded to 813 information and technical assistance requests, including 
90 from outside Massachusetts. 

Northeast Inter^state Manpower Project ; This component, initiated during the 
Project's third year, involved collaboration with the other six northeastern 
states (Connecticut^ New Hampshire, New Jersey, Vermont, Rhode Island, and 
Maine) to cbordinate special education manpower planning efforts • Objectives 
included: (a) refinement of each staters CSPD; (b) d^^velopment pf a regional 
data base; (c) sharing of training resources; (d) defining the parameters of the 
CSPD, incltuling options to allow for unique characteristics of participating 
states; (e)\informal efforts to balance manpower supply and demand across state 
lines and curtail duplication of training resources on a regional basis; (f). 
initiation of interstate training projects; (g) coordination to explore certifi- 
cation requirements in various states. 

Evaluation ; Internal evaluation procedures included; documentation of. completion 
of project activities and products specified in the workscope; analysis of data, 
collected by the project and assessment of its usefulness and accuracy; detailed . 
analysis of information and technical assistance requests; review yjf informal 
feedback regarding concerns, needs, recommendations, and perceptions of project 
performance; analysis of weekly project activity logs; analysis of training pro- 
gram development and modification (including VI-D proposals) and decisions not 
to develop programs; and analysis of minutes of project group meetings. 

The external evaluator for the second and third years of the project was Mary 
Havelock, one of the developers of the origiral planned change model on which 
the project was based. Evaluation procedures included observations of a sample 
of project group meetings, review of all project documents, structured phone 
interviews of samples of persons involved in one or more project groups, written 
-questionnaires administered to random samples of project participants, and 
periodic interviews with the Project Director. 

The external evaluation focused on the effectiveness of the five major project, 
components. Third-year evaluation results included the following: 95 percent; 
of linkage network members and 100 percent of the Interstate Steering Committer 
reported that they had. benefitted from participation in the project and found it 
responsive to their expressed needs; (b) 95 percent of the respondents indicated 
that project data reports were adequate for their planning needs; (c) 55 percent 
indicated that they, or their institutions or agencies, had made new plans or 
decisions (or altered existing plans) as a result of participation in the pro- 
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ject; (d) 58 percent indicated that their agencies or institutions coordinated 
activities or planned cooperatively with others as a result of project activities. 

Outcomes ^ Effective Practices and Problems: Several elements were found to be 
essential for an effective manpower planning system; (1) availability of adequate 
information for planning, (2) effective mechanisms for participatory planning and 
coordinated decision-making, (3) provision of technical assistance responsive to 
stated needs, (4) sufficient time for development of trusting relationships and 
planning, (5) flexibility to respond to continuing changes in system variables, 
(6) consistent central scaff and fiscal support, (7) informed top level adminis- 
trative support, and (8) primary emphasis on coordination and influence rather 
than control and authority. 

Effective practices and problems are reviewed in the following areas: (1) In- 
formation/Needs Assessment System, (2) Participatory Planning System and Planned 
Change, (3) Technical Assistance System, (A) Training Priorities and EHA Title 
VI, Part D Proposal Coordination, and (5) Management and Support. 
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PART I ~ INTRODUCTION, BACKGROUND, AND OVERVIEW OF PROJECT 



Organization and Purpose of Report: Three major sections and appendices comprise 
this report* The entire document is intended to serve as a final report to the 
Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services on the accomplishments 
achieved by the Project over its three years of funding as a Title VI, Part D 
Special Project. In addition. Parts I and III and selected appendices will be 
used as a^ dissemination report to inform personnel in other states of effective 
practices which might be adapted in implementing their Comprehensive Systems of 
Personnel Development and to alert them to problem areas and potential solutions. 



A. Introduction 

The Massachusetts Special Education Manpower Project was funded as an EHA Title 
VI, Part D Special Project from July, 1975 through May, 1978. The project was 
responsible for developing a comprehensive special education manpower planning 
system for Massachusetts and for initiating cooperative planning efforts with 
other northeastern states. 

I 

Project philosophy emphasized a diimocratic approach to patticipatory planning. 
The resources necessary for a comi^rehensive manpower planning system are located 
in multiple .agencies, organizations, and institutions, each governed by rela- 
tively autonomous decision-makers/. For maximum effectiveness, a cooperative 
plannf g system must deal with political and turf issues, and focus on the devel- 
opment of trusting relationships among representatives of multiple institutions 
and agencies in task-oriented working groups. The success of the effort also 
depends on the collection, coordination, and flow of information for decision- 
making, and on the planning of change. Thus, the original project design was 
based, on a Havelock model for planned change and on several model information/ 
decision systems. 

The major functions of the Massachusetts project were (1) refinement of a per- 
sonnel development information system, (2) coordination of a linkage group system 
for participatory planning, (3) coordination of multiple constituencies to refine, 
implement and evaluate the Comprehensive System for Personnel Development, (4) 
provision of jtechnical assistance, (5) Interstate project management, and (6) 
internal project management/evaluation. These functions .were continually refined 
in response Xo results of ongoing project evaluation, and politics, to achieve 
project 's^^goals and obj^ectives. 

Project Goals 

1. To ensure the availability of adequate numbers of competent special education 
related personnel to serve all children with special needs in Massachusetts 
and the Northeast Region, through development of short and long-range plans 
for (1) balancing special education manpower supply /demand (quality and 
quantity) / and (2) making efficient use of training resources. 



1.2 

2. To refine the Massachusetts Comprehensive System for Personnel Development 
(Information/Decision System Model for Comprehensive Manpower Planning) , and 
to continue to share information on the development and functions of the 
model for adaptation by other states • 

3. To improve the quality of each cooperating state's Comprehensive System for 
Personnel Development including special education manpower information sys- 
tems and cooperative planning systems (Interstate) . 



Project Objectives 

To maintain and refine the Project's Manpower Information System including 
(a) compilation and analysis of data on existing and projected special educa- 
tion personnel supply and demand, tiaining needs and resources, and other 
relevant data,- (b) dissemination of relevant and timely data to concerned 
decision-makers, and.(c) response to unique requests for pre-service train- 
ing~related information. 

1.1 Identify (first and second years) and monitor (third year) data needs 

of planners and decisir c: -makers concerned with special education manpower 
planning, in terms of .p.quisite content, format, timing, and accuracy. 

1.2 Identify existing sources of data relevant to special education manpower 
planning (first and second years) . Collect existing source data on cur- 
rent and projected pupil census, special education personnel supply and 
demand, training needs and priorities, and status of other variables 
affecting manpower projections. ^(Secondary data j collection) 

1.3 Continue direct collection of essential manpower *data not available from 
any other source. (Primary data collection) 

1.4 Analyze adequacy of exiWing data collection procedures. 

1.5 Develop and assist in implementation of recommendations to support de- 
velopment of Special Education Manpower Infomnation System, including 
(a) refinement of existing data collection procedures, (relative to 
accuracy, format, timing, compatibulity, duplication and unnecessary 
data collection), and (b) development of new data collection procedures 
where essential. 

1.61 Develop data analyses and summaries, training resource catalogs, and 
other reports, responsive to identified needs in te^|p^of content, 
format, and (to the greatest extent possible) accuracy and timing. 

1.62 Respond to other requests for information. related to special education 
manpower and training. 

1,7 Disseminate manpower information to various planners and decision-makers 
selectively, according to previously identified needs; disseminate 
training resource information broadly, in concert with other Projects 
and agencies with dissemination responsibilities. 
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1.8 Evaluate the adequacy of information disseminated by the Project and 
revise information system procedu.res and products in response to 
evaluation results. ^ 

1.9 Develop strategies for projecting special education manpower needs and 
update projections annually,. 

2. To coordinate the Project's Linkage Group System to facilitate (a) communi- 
cation, (b) cooperative and coordinated planni'ng and decision-making, and 
(c) resource sharing, involving all sectors concerned with special education 
manpower development (institutions, agencies, organizations, and individuals). 

2.1 Organize and provide direct administrative support for Project Policy 
Advisory Board, Special Education Training Program Liaison Group, and 
Liaison Steering Committee. Involve the Board in establishing policy 
for Project operation and all three groups in setting priorities for 

I Project activities. 

2.2 Develop and maintain a linkage system of onher Training Groups con- 

. cerned with particular areas of specialization, to provide mechanisms 

\ for cooperative planning and development of State Plan for Personnel 
Development. 

/ • '\ . . " ■ / . 

2.3 Coordinate Project activities with existing state, and interstate re- 
gional s^oups concerned with sensory ' special needs (vision and hearing, 
(first and second years), 

2.4 Organize temporary task forces to address specific issues and problems 
through development of problem-solving strategies, policy recommenda- 
tions, or other products as appropriate. 

2.51 Provide technical assistance to staff of higher education institutions 
and other agencies and organizations, relative co development, evalua- 
tion, and modification of preservice and inservice personnel preparation 
programs, proposal development t and location of training materials. 

2.52 ^ an materials on request from various jjlanners, decision-makers, and 
trainers. 

2.6 Support planning and implementation of statewidc'^training projectis 

involving institutions of higher education and othfer public and private 
agencies and institutions. \ 

/■ 

2.71 Assist institutions of higher education and other agencies in coordi- 
nating submission of training grant proposals to BEH (and other funding 
sources) to maximize impact on identified training needs and priorities 
and minimize duplicatlca of effort. 

2.72 Develop and disseminate an annual statement of state Special Education 

, Priorities, based on manpower data collected by the Project and reviewed 
and revised by SEA staff and Project planning groups. , 

2.73 Coordinate EHA VI -D proposal review process. 
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2.8 Coordinate planning with responsible staff of other Divisions of the 
Department of Education, and other agencies which administer to or 
plan for use of State ,^nd/or Federal funds which may allocated in part 
or in entirety for training. 

3. To coordinate development, implementation, and evaluation of the state's 
Comprehensive System for Personnel Development, including plans for (a) 
balancing special education manpower supply and demand (quantity and 
quality), in all areas of specialization, and (b) maximizing efficient 
utilization and sharing of training resources to meet identified pre- and 

J in-service training needs. 

4. To utilize results of internal evaluation to improve the effectiveness of 
the Manpower Project on a continuing basis. 

5. ' To cooperate with the Bureau of Educatioi for the Handicapped (BEH) and 

other BEH-funded martpower projects (a) to support national level manpower 
planning,, (b) to provide technical assistance to other states on request, 
and (c) to utilize knowledge and expertise developed in other states to 
improve the Massachusetts Project. 

6. To develop mechanisms for coordination of special education manpower planning 
and placement efforts among the six New England states and New Jersey. 

7. To develop a plan for continuation of essential elements of the Special 
Education Manpower Project after termination of Special Project funding 
(Third year) . 



B. Background of Project Development 

Massachusetts V comprehensive special education law (Chapter 766, Acts of 1972), 
was enacted in' July, 1972, with an^ implementation date of September 1, 197A. 
The law mandates provision of an appropriate educational program for every child 
with special needs between the ages of 3 and 21 years. It is similar in many 
respects to P.L. 9A-142 and served as a model for drafting the Federal law. 

1. Preliminary Planning Phase 

In response to mounting concern relative to manpower and training needs 
generated by Chapter 766, the Secretary of Education established a Comittee 
on Special Education Manpower in April, 1974, at the Governor's request. 
The Committee was charged with: 

a. assessing the current status of supply and demand for special education 
personnel; 

. b. reviewing current activities of concerned public and private agencies, 
institutions, and organizations, relative to manpower planning and 
training; 

c. developing recotnmendations for continuing assessment and projection of 

■/ 
J 
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special education manpower needs and coordinated planning to meet 
identiFieiMiLeeds • 

The Committee's October, 1974 Report^ identified a number of problems and 
concerns relative to specii^l education manpower planning. These included: 

a. Available information is grossly inadequate to support effective man- 
power planning, 

b. No mechanisms exis*" to coordinate the planning efforts of the large 
number of agencies, institutions, and organizations with some decision- 
making responsibility for special education manpower development. 

./ 

c. Traditional approaches to manpower needs projections are confounded by 
some of the major changes catalyzed by Chapter 766. 

d. A number of additional administrative, economic, and political vari- 
ables must be carefully considered in developing manpower needs projec- 
tions^and manpower development plans. 

e. The /balance of special education manpower supply/demand varies con- 
siderably for different areas of specialization (i.e., from substantial 
oversupply in one area to moderate or substantial undersupply in other 
areas) . 

f . Although major needs exist for inservice training of personnel currently 
employed, no systematic needs assessments and planning have been carried 
out. 

g. Because of its close relationship with other states in the Northeast 
region (including substantial interstate migration of personnel), it 
would be unrealistic for Massachusetts to develop its manpower plan in 
isolation. I ~ . 

Although data relevant to special education Imanpower and training needs was 
seriously limited, the Committee developed the following recommendations, 
based on available information: 

1. A comprehensive special education manpower data system should be estab- 
lished within the Commonwealth to compile and disseminate supply and 
demand data to all concerned program planners and decision-makers. 

2. A struilture should be established at the state level to insure contin- 
uing involvement of public and private institutions of higher education, 
lo cal school districts, stat4 education and human service agencies, 
and consumers in coordinated /manpower planning and decision-making. 

3;. _^ -linkages should be established with other* states in the North-^iast 
region in order to coordinate manpower planning and placement of 
special education, personnel. 
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4. Special education training programs should place less emphasis on ex- 
pansion of undergraduate preservice programs and more on the develop- 
ment of field-based graduate level or continuing education programs 
for personnel currently employed. Expansion of existing programs or 
establishment of new programs should be based on documented needs and 
in consultation with potential employers. 

'i 

5. Special education professional standards should be modified to reflect 
changing special education professional roles and to encourage the in- 
clusion of some special education training in preparation programs for 
regular education personnel. 

6. Systematic assessment of inservice training needs should be coordinated 
by regional offices of the State Department of Education. State and 
local education and human services agencies and institutions of higher 
education should collaborate in planning to meet inservice training 
needs on a regional basis. 

7. A system should be established to identify and collect, classify, and 
disseminate information on all available training resources, including 
human and programmatic resources, training materials, and fiscal re- 
sources. 

The task of developing an effective information/decision system for special 
education manpower planning was clearly top complex to be managed by a tem- 
porary task force. The Committee, therefore, recommended that Federal funds 
be sought for this purpose. The BEH DPP guidelines for Cooperative Planning 
for Personnel Preparation (April, 1974) were clearly in accord with the 
Manpower Committee's recommendations. For this reason, EHA VI-D Special 
Project funding was sought for the Massachusetts Manpower Project. 

The original proposal was supported by the "majQriU\' of the 21 agencies, 
institutions, arid organizations represented on the original Committee, in- 
cluding Human Services as well as Education sectors. Support letters for 
the Project proposal were also received from Directors of Special Education 
in the other New England states and from many Massachus/itts Colleges/Univer- 
sities. Institutions from both pxiblic and private sectors have beea involved 
on a parity basis from the beginning of the planning process. Many of the 
36 Massachusetts Institutions of Higher Education which offer special educa- 
tion coursework and/or degree programs do not receive BEH funds. Although 
12 ' institutions are in the public sector and 22 are in the private sector, 
current enrollments are approximately evenly divided between public and 
private institutions. 

2. Planning for Change 

The process of -special education manpower planning in Massachusetts has been 
complicated by the combined effects of a number of system changes. Several 
of these changes have resulted directly from the mandates of Chapter 766, 
but others have developed independently. Any "right to education" mandates, 
state or fejderal, would probably generate some of these changes, but a few 
are unique to Massachusetts. 
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Massachusetts Chapter 766; A Mandate for Rapid and Cujiplex Change 
Changes catalyzed by Chapter 766 include the following: 
Nus^ers, ages acd classification of children : 

The 3andace to serve all children with special needs over the expanded 
age range of 3-21 years resulted in a rapid expansion of number of 
children recuiring special services. The law also mandated the use of 
a single cerm "children with special needs" to replace traditional cate- 
gorical labels, and^a shift to a process-oriented definition of special 
needs. Taese changes in pupil classification categories and procedures 
have creared prcbleus in designing pupil data systems responsive to 
state needs and federal requirements. 

Special education service' delivery models ^nd types of services 
required : 

Because the law encouraged placement of children in the least restric- 
tive alternative settings, new service delivery models were needed to 
implement maiastreaming and deinstitutionalization. Pupil personnel 
ratios varied considerably within and between the new program proto- 
types. Schools were responsible for providing a broader range of 
services for children with special needs — generating needs for 
greater nunbers of personnel avA additional kinds of personnel, as well 
as major needs for retraining of existing personnel. 

Special education personnel classifications and roles of re g ular 
education and special education personnel : 

Special education personnel classifications were finally changed in 
January, 1975, to more nearly approximate the non-categorical . emphasis 
of the law. Kew procedures for credentialling personnel through appro- 
val of training programs were instituted at the same time. For these 
reasons, all Massachusetts special education training programs were re- 
organized to varying degrees. Changes in special education personnel 
classifications generated some confusion, particularly in th'e public 
schools. Changes in special education service delivery models, with 
emphasis on "nainstreaming" necessitated changes in roles of regular 
education, and special education personnel. Demands increaSied for special 
education personnel trained in comparatively new roles Generic (consul- 
tins) teachers, teachers^of children with Severe Special Needs, 
bilingual special education teachers, and secondary level ^special 
education personnel for academic and vocational education /programs. 
Planning was also initiated for another credential,, Tea^qhj^r of Young 
Children with- Special Needs.' j< - 

Relationshins of Education and Hunan Service A gencies ; 

' : — / 

Chapter 766 requires considerable coordination of effor^ts between 
Education and Human' Services agencies in order to provide educational 
and education-related support services. Some types of education-related 
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services are provided by several agencies. Special Education personnel 
needs in Human Services as well as Education agencies must be assessed 
in order to generate a comprehensive picture of personnel- supply and 
demand. 

. b. Other Significant Variables Affecting the Planning Process 

1) Declining Enrollments : 

Massachusetts, like many other states, has been experiencing a precipi- 
tpurS-^decline in school enrollments. One obvious effect of declining 
^enrollments is a concomitant decrease in numbers of children requiring 
/ special educ;j^tion services. A less apparent secondary effect has sig- 
nificant implications for special education manpower planning. Tenured 
regular education personnel, whose positions are eliminated due to 
' declining enrollments, may be transferred -into new special education 
V positions, and req^uire long-term inservice training. 

2) Educational Governance ; 

The governance of education in Massachusetts is politically and 
organizationally complex. Eight separate Boards had various gover- 
nance responsibilities for Massachbsetts public higher education. 
Elementary and secondary education are directed by a Board of Education 
and a Commissioner of Education. An Association of Independent Colleges 
and. Universities represents 57 accredited private institutions of higher 
education. In addition, a. Secretary of Educational Affairs in the 
Governor's Cabinet had some coordination responsibilities and budget 
review. powers. 

3) Pending Further Changes in Personnel Classifications ; 

Massachusetts Chapter 847 (Acts of 1973) provided for major refonr in 
credent ialling of all educational personnel. The 847 Commission was 
developing recommendations for complete reorganization of existing 
classifications of educational personnel as well as certification pro- 
cedures. This process was still underway when the Manpower Project 
ended its special project s!;atus. 

4) Fiscal Constraints : 

Massachusetts had experienced increasing fiscal problems since late 
1974. These fiscal constraints have had significant effects on budgets 
for public higher 'education* In addition, the amount of (Chapter 70) 
funds for state support of elementary and secondary education, was fixed. 
No new funds were appropriated to cover the costs of Chapter 766 in the 
public schools. School budgets have been challenged by taxpayers with 
increasing frequency and intensity. These fiscal constraints have 
generated discrepencies between "ideal" apd "real" needs for special 
education personnel, i.e., between number of positions needed and number 
approved in the school budget. / , 
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5) Large Number of Autonomous Decision-Makers to be Involved in Coopera- 
tive/Participatory Planning : \ 

Responsibility for policy decisions which affect special education man- 
power planning rests with a large number of institutions of higher edu- 
cation, and other organizations and agencies at various levels of the 
bureaucracy. At f.he time of the Project's inception, no formal mechanism 
existed to coordinate planning efforts among these numerous and rela- 
tively autonomous constituencies. (See Appendix A for Decisions/Deci- 
sion-Makers Matrix which served as a. basis f6r initial Project development.) 

6) Preparation of Personnel to Meet Regional and Nat 5. .^ nal Nee is ; 

Higher education is almost an industry in Massachusetts. Fifty-five (55) 
institutions offer training programs in education, and thirty-six (36) of 
\ these offer coursework and/or degree progr'ams in special education. 

Approximately one half of all special education studeiits are enrolled in 
private colleges and universities. Follow-up/ data available from a num- 
ber of these institutions indicates that 50% or more of their graduates 
\ leave Massachusetts. In add^ition, several Massachusetts-based programs 
respond to regional and/or national needs e.g., in such areas as Vision, 
\ Audition, and Deaf-Blind-Multihandicapped. Any analysis of personnel 
\ needs which considered numbers of programs graduates, reported demands 
fvor personnel and prevalance of special needs only within the confines 
of Massachusetts would clearly be confounded hy this variable. ' 



C. Overview of Project 

Project Philosophy ; Personnel attitudes and competencies are the most significant 
determinants of the quality of any child's special education program. Personnel 
development plans should be a primary component of any plans for developing a full 
continuum of programs for children with special heeds. 

Individual agencies, institutions, and organizations, as well as individual per- 
sons, should be free to make decisions which will affect their future development - 
but these should be informed decisions. Given the uniqueness of each individual, 
system, institution, organization, agency, and state, the Comprehensive System for 
Personnel Development should provide multiple options for pre- and in-service per- 
sonnel preparation and State Plan development responsive to specific local, regional, 
and state needs, as well as those generated by state and federal mandates. These 
beliefs require a democratic approach to participatory planning which emphasizes 
coordination and influence rather than control and authority. The former approach 
leads to collaboration while the latter fosters competition. 

Diverse resources in multiple, relatively autonomous agencies, organizations, and 
institutions must be captured and coordinated to produce a personnel development 
system which is truly comprehensive. Primary emphasis must be on the development 
of productive relationships, both interpersonal and interorganizational, and the 
design of effective and open communication and coordination systems. All of these 
elements contribute to the sense of ownership and commiti^ht to" collaborative 
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efforts which are essential for implementation of plans for change in such a com- 
plex system. 



Tae original project design wa.s basGd on a Havelock model for planned change and 
on several infortiation/decision systems concepts. For a^more detailed descriptic 
of initial Project development, see Schofer and McGough . 



Rationale for Project Structure ; The project was designed to respond to several 
significant characteristics of the special education manpower development and 
utilization system in Massachusetts. The original project design incorporated a 
linkage system model\^ f or planned change and several information/decision system 
concepts, and was ba$ed on the following rationale: 

1* A continuing capacity to adapt to changes in mu^ltiple system variables would 
be essential, because the project would be operating during a period of rapid 
change. Traditional approaches to forecasting would be of lit^tle use until 
new baselines and classifications were established. Interim strategies would 
be devised to meet immediate information needs- and contribute to .the refine- 
ment of a planning system. It would be necessary to tolerate conis^iderable 
ambiguity to avoid prematurely establishing an unworkable system. *^oth flexi- 

ity in adapting -project structure and sensitivity to results of rmrmative 
evaluation would contribute to this capacity. \ 

2. Adequate information concerning personnel supply and demand, and training 
needs and resources is essential for comprehensive manpower planning* 

3. Decision-makers in the various agencies, institutions, and organizations 
concerned with personnel development are numerous and relatively autonomous 
in controlling the resources necessary for a comprehensive manpower planning 
system. For this reason an information/decision system approach to planning 
would be utilized. The Project would attempt to provide data essential f^ 
planning to all decision-makers. 

4. - Availability of adequate information is necessary, .but not sufficient. 

Mechanisms are also needed ^or coordinating the use of information for 
planning and decision-making, involving representatives of, all concerned 
sectors. A system of Project linkage groups with overlapping memberships 
would provide a mechanism for coordinating various elements of the planning 
process, for communication and sharing of resources among various institutions 
and agencies, and for influencing decision-makers, 

5. Individuals and agencies must derive some \beniBf its from their expenditure of 
time and other resources for system development. Project staff would attempt 
to respond to all requests for information\ and other technical assistance 
related to special education personnel development, within the limits of the 
Project workscope. n > • ■ 

6. Active involvement of representatives of multiple institutions and agencies 
is essential to ensure commitment to implement pian3, and to develop a level 

\ 

- • \ 
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- rftSTThan ^^mn!M^^ "'"J"^" Political conflicts and to foster cooperation 

me^^!n< ^ competition An °pen system of linkage groups would p rovide a 

Tnd enh'n 'Jf'^^ involving more concerned persons in .he planning process, 

:nd Ti^VZltT'°^ com^nunipation. resource shar^Sg. 

^SationThrn^'f ^rr''^' components during the Project's 

operation, the original design proved both effective and flexible. 

°- ect Subcomponents ; Structures . Functions , and Outcomes 

Hajor Project subcomponents included: 

1. a manpower information system, 

2. a linkage system of participatory planning groups, 

3. other planning/coordination/technical assistance functions. 

A. a comprehensive Massachusetts personnel development plan (later CSPD) , 
5. Northeast Interstate manpower planning. 

t^atfir; f:pa"ti"wtiSn!'""- "^""^^ ^"J«t ^nag=.,„t and support »aa 

CM to each of these functions are Included in Part III of thts report, 
"ocesses ^oroduL,";;.' m" ° ^"■^rized , in a Project „orkscope which detailed . 

Project Workscope and Internal Evaluation results) ' 
Manpower Information System 

5s"ms":nf th^D: "r1' '^TS "^^^^^^^ inadequate and uncoordinated data . 
systems, and the Department of Education's coniJuter capability is limited The - ■ 

\ . ■ / 

of'dla n!eds^^de^s^ '''' ^"J^-t'f Information System incl'uded identification " 
wellls datf crflP T°t ^^"^ °^ existing and potential data sources, as 

Tni^? . collection (primary and secondary; formal and informal) data analvsi<5 
and dxssemination. Phase II (second year) of the system involvercoiuction of' ' 
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data only from those existing sources judged most useful, in addition to develop- 
ment and modification of direct data collection procedures • Dissemination of 
Project information summaries was made more selective through the use of a Project 
Information Request fqrm. Phase III (third year) was marked by a further decrease 
in secondary data collection and additional modifications in direct data collection 
procedures. For the first time, data on personnel needs was collected from the 
full range of agencies, and a uniform data collection instrument was used. Use 
of the Project Information Request Form was further expanded. 

Iden:if ication of Information Needs : 

Throughout its operation, the Project emphasized responsiveness to identified needs 
of planners, decision-makers, and other persons/agencies concerned with personnel 
development. Prior to the Project's inception, work of the Secretary's Committee 
on Special Education Manpower had resulted in preliminary identification of some 
types of data needed and some potential sources. During the first year of Project 
operation, some additional data sources were identified as were some additional 
types, of information needs.. Attempts to identify data needs using formal procedures, 
i.e., questionnaires, met with limited success* Greater success was achieved with 
less formal procedures, including analysis of requests received by the Project from 
multiple sources, and both informal feedback and specific requests from Project 
groups working on specific problems. These informal procedures were used for on- 
going, monitoring of information needs during the second and third Project years. 

Information Collection ; 

Th^ Project's data collection efforts were developed and refined in accord with 
several basic principles: 

a. Information collected should respond to identified ne^ds, and should be useful 
for planning and proljlem-solving purposes. 

b. Existing data sources should be used to the greatest .ent possible (secondary 
data collection), to avoid duplication of effort. 

c. New procedures (primary data collection) should be designed only for collecting 
data considered essential and not currently available from any other source; 
formal procedures should involve use of single, multi-purpose instruments. 

Types of data collected by the Project were modified during the three years of 
Project opera*;ion. Initially the Project collected data from all identified sources 
-already responsible for collecting any potentially relevant data. The Project also 
developed some procedures and conducted several voluntary surveys. 

The Project Steering Committee and Policy Board assisted in evaluating existing 
(secondary) and direct (primary) data collected by the Project in terms of utility, 
accuracy, timeliness of availability, and cost to Project in terms of time. Major 
data collection instruments developed and refined eacl. year by the Iroject included 
(a) the Special Education Training Program Survey and (b) the Special Education 
Personnel Needs form (originally developed for public schools but used for all 
agencies by the third year of the Project - see Appendix D for sample form and 
all-agency data summary). A Project Data Matrix was developed^, and updated each 
year detailing data types, sources, descriptions, timing of availability, utility 
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for planning ar.d recommendations/plans for the future, (See Appendix C - Third 
Year Project Data Matrix,) 

In addition to data collection through forzial questionnaires and survey instruments, 
the Project also collected information informally. Issues, problems, needs, policy 
changes, and other significant variables were identified and clarified through 
discussions with the Policy Advisory Board and other Project Linkage Groups, and 
with knowledgeable individuals. Diverse training resources were also identified 
by members of Project groups and other individuals seeking assistance from the 
Project, 

General types of data collected by the Project included current and projected pupil 
and personnel census in regular and special education in all types of schools, 
systems, and agencies; enrollment "and projected numbers of graduates in higher 
education programs; training program profiles and plans; patterns of personnel 
movement across state lines; numbe'rs of personnel certified/approved; inservice 
training needs and resources; economic, legislative, and political variables 
affectijig manpower planning; and other relevant information. 

' . i 
As the Information System evolved, selection/development of appropriate data 
collection strategies involved several considerations including ..(a) decisions re- 
garding scope of system, (b) anticipated purposes for which data would be used, (c) 
degree of eniphasis ba -'process or content, (d) nature of data to be collected, i.e., 
primarily qualitative or quantitative, (e) relative appropriateness of formal or 
informal procedures, (f) appropriate level, e.g., local, regional, state, mulfi- 
state, for data collection as related to potential sources, and (g) potential for 
incorporating new sections into existing procedures. (See Part III for more de- 
tailed discussion.) • 

Data Analysis and Dissemination 

Data analysis processes were ongoing throughout the Project. Most frequently analy- 
ses involved synthesis and explanation of data from multiple sources with a focus on 
a particular area of specialization or a specific problem area. Although Project 
staff were primarily responsible for preparing analyses, the. assistance of various 
Project groups vas invaluable in identifying alternative interpretations of data 
and identifying the more salient interpretations. The most detailed data analyses 
produced by the "Project included a comprehensive status report on special education 
manpower in Massachusetts and several reports on needs in particular areas of 
specialization. 

The Project disseminated information in several ways. -Documents produced by the 
Project included a variety of reports, data summaries, and analyses, proceedings 
of planning conferences, personnel development guidelines and plans, and catalogs 
of preservice ana inservice training resources. The majority of these ddcum^ts" 
were available for broad dissemination, although a few were prepared, for limited 
use. Twienty-eight (28) documents were developed during the first year , twenty-four 
(24) during th^e second, year, and twenty-eight (28) during the third year. (See 
Appendix E - Lists of documents developed by Project.) Some documents were up- 
dated annually by the Project; others were the outcomes of unique efforts. 

Detailed minutes of Project planning Rroup meetings were disseminated in lieu of 
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a newsletter. In addition, the Project responded to an unexpectedly large number 
of varied individual requests. The volume of this demand increased by the second 
year to a monthly average of 50 written and 60 oral information requests, and this 
activity was incorporated into the technical assistance f ations v.f the Pro;*2cc. 

Outcome Evaluation : 

Results of third year internal and external evaluations documented the effective- 
ness of the evolving information system. (See Appendices B and H> and Evaluation 
section, p. .) 

2. Linkage Group System 

The Project's linkage system was comprised of a lairge number of groups, with over- 
lapping memberships, all of which served as mechanisms for sharing of inforoation 
and resources, ongoing identification of problens and needs and potential solutions, 
cooperative and coordinated planning, and development and annual updating of the 
Comprehensive System of Personnel Development (CSPD) . 

Groups varied in terms of menbership, goals, activities, and length of existence 
(long-term groups versus short-t^nn task forces). The attached diagrams illustrate 
evolution of the system during its initial three years. 

Project Policy Advisory Board ; 

The Project Policy Advisory Board provided information to the Project, established j 
policy for Project operation, and assisted in setting priorities for Project 
activities'. During its third year, the Board functioned as che state CSPD Conmittee. 
Members included representatives of higher education planning groups, and public, 
private, and institutional schools, educational colTaboratives, human services 
agencies, consumer groups, the State Advisory Comnission, various state education 
agency bureaus, and professional organizations. (See Appendix I - membership list.) 

Special Education Training Program Liaison Group : 

The Liaison Group included representatives of all public and private institutions 
of higher education which offered coursework and/or degree programs in special 
education, other agencies which . had been awarded EHA Title VI, Part D training 
grants, and chairpersons of Project Training Groups. (See Appendix I - member shio 
list.) 

"Discontinued Groups : 

■* ■ ! ' ' ' ■ 

Two groups, a Steering Connhittee of the Board and an SEA Division of Special 
Education Training Cozaaittee, were organized early in the first Project year, but 
discontinued after a y^ar because they x^ere not functioning effectively. 

Specialized Area Training Groups : 

Project Training Groups wjere organized on the basis of area of training special- 
ization, e.g.. Early Childhood Education/Special Education, Regular Edudation/Special 
Ediication, Generic Special Education, and Severe Special Needs. Activities and 
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r.enbership of these groups varied considerably, although each included representa- 
tives of all Colleges/Universities which currently offered or planned to develop 
training programs in the given area of specialization. Other members of various 
groups included public school, institutional school, and collaborative personnel, 
parents, and personnel from various other education and human services agencies. 
Activities of various groups included sharing of information on existing programs 
and plans/strategies for program development and modification, development of guide- 
lines for training programs and certification recommendations, development of 
training consortia, assessment of training needs and resources, development of 
resource sharing strategies, and planning conferences on personnel development. 
In addition, beginning in the second year, each group developed and annually up- 
dated a specialized training plan for use in implementing the state's CSPD. Train- 
ing plans typically included a statement of issues, problems, and needs; a progress 
report on implementation of the current year's plan; needs assessment results; a 
plan for training and other activities to be completed during the coming fiscal 
year; and data on personnel supply and demand in terms of state personnel catego- 
ries. (See Appendix J.: Summary of th?,rd year group activities.) 

Liaison Steering CoT?mittee ; 

This Steering Committee, composed of chairpersons of Project Training Groups, was 
organized at the end of the second year to provide a mechanism for coordinating 
planning efforts of various Project Groups, including cross-disciplinary coopera- 
tive projects. (See Appendix I for membership lists.) 

Project RETOOL Steering Committee ; 

This committee provided direction for a VI-D Special Project funded to provide 
continuing education for Massachusetts College and University special education 
faculty. (Manpower Project developed orginal proposal early in 1976, and pro- 
vided extensive support for Project RETOOL operation during the next two years 0 

Temporary Task Forces ; 

/ 

The manpower project also organized temporary task forces to deal with various 
concerns relative to special education personnel preparation and placement, e.g., 
VI-D consortium proposal development, competency assessment, recommendations for 
Regular Education Inservice Training and local education agency training plan 
development. 

Original plans for group development were modified in several ways. 

1. The original timeline for group development was too short, and was extended. 

2. Additional groups were established in response to requests from members of one 
or more existing groups, so that more Training Groups were organized than 
originally anticipated. 

Outcome Evaluation : 

Internar* and external evaluation results confirmed the effectiveness of the linkage 
system in facilitating (a^ communication, (b) coordination of planning and de- 
cision-naking, and (c) sharing of resources, involving all sectors cone erned_-with — 
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special education manpower development (institutions, agencies, and organizations). 

3. Other Planning, Coordinating, and Technical Assistance Functions 

By the second Project year, several Project activities had developed into major 
functions. These included Objective 1.9, development and dissemination of annual 
statement of state special ed^cation priorities, Objective 2.4, provision of 
technical assistance, and Objective 2.6, coordination of submissions of training 
grant proposals. (See Part III for more detailed descriptions of these functions.) 

Training Priority Development ; 

The^ priority development process evolved into a major component of the state's 
CSPD participatory planning procedures. This process, initiated in 1975-76, in- 
volved the following steps: 

a. Development of a draft statement of preservice and inservice training priori- 
ties based on manpower data collected by the Project, and other identified 
needs. 

b. Review and revision of the draft by the Division of Special Education Coordi- 
nating Comnjlttee, the Project Policy Advisory Board, and the Special Educatioti 
Training Program Liaison Group. 

> 

The final statement, which described target populations and general types of 
training needed in order to parallel BEH training priorities, was used in coordi- 
nating Title VI-D proposal submissions and also provided guidance for training 
program development by those who did not seek Title VI-D funds. After three years 
of development, the priorities that had been determined would, with minor modifica- 
tions, be guiding personnel preparation in Massachusetts for several years to come. 
(See* Priorities Statement in Appendix L.) 

Coordinating Submissions of Training Grants and Other Collaboration 

The procedures for coordinating Title VI-D proposal submissions to BEH also were 
developed through a participatory planning process. During the first year of the 
Project, the Training Program Liaison Group collaborated with Project staff to 
develop a process for SEA review of VI-D proposals. This process was approved by 
the SEA which made a commitment to support all proposals which addressed state 
training priorities. A timeline was deve3.oped for submission of proposal summaries 
or full proposals for, review to determine whether they were in accord with priori- 
- ties. Project staff reviewed proposals, provided technical assistance to applicants 
in shaping proposals to address priorities, and prepared support letters which 
noted the unique strengths of each proposal and its relationsliXp to the state's 
CSPD. Each applicant also was provided with a summary of Kas'jachusetts Special 
Education Personnel Needs which included the training priorities statement, a 
description of the proposal review process v_.State Plan-personnel data tables, and 
a Manpower Project description. (See Appendix L.) 

Approximately 55 Tit\e VI-D training grant proposals were submitted by Massachu- 
setts institutions of higher education and o ther agencies in O ctober, 1977. A 

_ _ few of—these-were-f rom^-agencies^ot"^^"l.n wi^ the Project , ^n^ were^not 
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reviewed, Wi-th the exception- of one component in one proposal (which addressed 
regional needs), all others addressed on^^^r more state priorities, A substantial 
number of VI-D proposal writers sought technical assistance from the Manpower Pro- 
ject-in shaping their proposals to state training needs, as well as in improving 
proposal quality, A summary of those proposals which were funded for FY 1979 is 
included in Appendix L, A number of these proposals were developed and others 
were significantly modified at the request of Project staff, in order to address ■ 
high need areas. It should be noted that nearly one third of the funds allocated 
to Massachusetts supported programs which prepared personnel to respond to re- 
gional and national needs,' 

Several other types of collaboration evolved from continuing involvement of repre- 
sentatives of nultiple institutions and agencies in various Project groups. These 
included: 

a. Sharing of resources (staff, courses, specialized programs and materials) 
among various training programs, public schools, educational collaboratives, 
and institutional schools, 

b. Plans to develop informal consortium VI-D proposals included in specialized 
area CSPD Components prepared by several Training Groups (Severe Special 
Needs, Bilingual Special Education, Speech Pathology /Audiology /Audition, and 
Career/Vocational/Special Education) , 

c. Provision of technical assistance by staff from several institutions and 
agencies to staff at other institutions and agencies, in developing programs 
and writing Title VI-D proposals, 

(Techni c al Assistance ; 

The technical a.«53istance function of the Project grew far beyond original expec- 
taLticns> The system for classifying and recording requests was improved each 
year. Some information requests required little time for response, but others, 
particularly technical assistance/consultation requests and specialized information 
requests r were very time consuming. During its third year, the Project responded 
^.-r 26C informatioxi requests, .119 requests which led to referral, and A 10 requests 
for advice md in-depth consultation, (See Appendix P, for more detailed data 
analyses., y The Project also loaned various print and mediated training materials 
to institutions of higher education, 

A. Comprehensive Massachusetts Personnel Development Plan (CSP D) 

The original Project proposal included as a second year objective the development 
and initial implementation of short arid long range plans for special education per- 
sonnel development. As a result of the passage of P,L. 94-142, this- plan was. de- 
signed to respond to requirement^ for a Comprehensive System for Personnel Develop- 
ment. By virtue of its structure ^ and objectives, the Massachusetts Manpower Project 
was designed to comply with many of the basic CSPD requirements: 

a, to provide data on currently employed and needed personnel, and training needs. 



h. to coordinate collection and dissemination of other information on training and 
programmatic resources, ^ 
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c. to plan for necessary pre- and in-service training of all types of personnel 
needed to educate all Massachusetts children with special needs. 

d. to coordinate CS?D development, involving representatives of multiple sectors 
concerned vith preparation and utilization of special education related per- \ 
sonnel in a participatory planning process. 

e. to coordinate and evaluate CSPD implementation. 

f. to provide necessary technical assistance relative to developing, planning, 
inplenenting, and evaluating training programs. 

/ 

The Project coordinated development of the FY 1978 and' FY 1979 Comprehensive Plans 
for Personnel Development. Members of all Project Groups were informed concerning 
the CSPD requirenents and assisted. in developing various sections of the plan. The 
Policy Advisory Board was primarily concerned with the CSPD narrative and data. 
Each Project Training Group- developed a CSPD component dealing with its particular 
area of specialization. These components or trainirig plans typically included a 
statement of issuesi,, problems, and needs; a progress report on implementation of 
the current year Ian; needs assessment results; a plan for training and other 
activities to be completed during the coming fiscal year; and data on personnel 
supply and demand In terms of state personnel categories. (See Appendix K for 
sanple Training Plans.) ■ 

5. Northeast Interstate Manpower .Planning 

A third year (1977-78) Project objective was to develop mechanisms foy coordination 
of special education manpower planning and placement efforts among all states in 
the New England- region. Given 'the many interdependencies among these states in 
terms of special education personnel supply /demand, and training needs and resources, 
it was impractical for the states in this region to plan in isolation. Since the 
Massachusetts Project was funded to develop a model for comprehensive manpower plan- 
ning, and to provide assistance to other states in planning, the development of the 
regional conooneat was a logical extension of the .original Project. 

Although the original plan was to include only the six New England states in the 
regional planning structure. New Jersey was added to the informal consortium in 
response to SEA request, and was involved in the first year of Interstate planning. 
(This request followed consultation by the Massachusetts Project Director with the 
Nev Jersey SEA and Higher Education Council. It was approved by the Massachusetts 
BEH-!)PP Program Officer.) ^ 

Interstate rianpover planning activities during the initial year were governed by 
interstate agreeinents between Massachusetts and the six cooperating states (see 

Appendix M) . An Interstate Steering Committee, composed-of one-State -Education 

Agency representative from each states was responsible for determining Project policy 
and priorities, and providing direction for specific Project activities. 

The Committee . held three meetings during the year. At its first meeting (July, 1977) 
the Comittee decided that the scope of proposea a cti vi ties vas_„too.^complex- and -the 
-potent±al^o"sitive~outcones of regiona]Tplarining weore too substantial, to be accom- 
plished within a single year. It was decidf.d that limited BEH-DPP funding should 
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be requested to support regional cooperative manpower planning for three additional 
years. The Connittee met in September 1977 to draft new Interstate Agreements and 
to refine Project structure. (The Project was subsequently funded. for an additional 
three years.) 

During the first year of' Interstate Project implementation, both the uniqueness of 
each state and a number jof common needs were apparent. 

Project activitiss were shaped by requests received from cooperating states. 
Following any individual state request for technical assistance, a more precise 
assessment of needs was completed and assistance was then provided by phone, mail, 
or in person, including on-site consultation. It also should be noted that Steering 
Committee members provided substantial technical assistance to one another at Inter- 
state meetings. Regional activities were initiated and monitored by the Interstate 
Steering Committee. All activities listed below involved single states unless other 
wise noted. - 

Information System Development ; 

a. Analysed available data and existing data collection procedures: identified 
gaps and suggested appropriate data collection strategies (multiple requests). 

b. Assisted in developing procedures for collection of data on personnel supply / 
and demand. 

c. Assisted. in developing systems for assessing personnel and training needs. 

d. Provided information on manpower information system and data collection 
instruments (multiple requests). 

The Project also arranged for exchange of data collection forms, reports, etc. 
currently in use by some of the states. 

State Plan Development, Including Cooperative Planning ; 

a. Met with recently developed State Higher Education Committee to describe 
Massachusetts Project and suggest (initiate) cooperative planning strategies. 

b. Met with established State Higher Education Committee, to evaluate cooperative 
planning efforts, complete functional analysis of Massachusetts Project, and 
develop strategies for incorporating missing functions into existing State 
structure. 

c. Met vjith statewide group of inservice trainers to review CSPD requirements and 
assist in training network development. 

State Comprehensive Systems for Personnel Development ; 

a. Reviewed and critiqued CSPD, identified weaknesses, and suggested strategies 
for improvement; assisted in revising CSPD in response to BEH coTninents; 
assisted in developing one component of plan. 
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b. Shared available inforniation on Massachusetts Project (multiple requests). 
Developnent of Regional Data Base and Regional Manpower Plan : 

a. Conpleted an item analysis of each state's pupil and personnel data collection 
procedures as requested by the Steering Committee. (See Appendix 0.) 

b. Detemiried that the timeline for development of a comprehensive regional data 
base would depend on (1) the speed with which some of the states completed 
development of their manpower information systems J and (2) completion of committee 
efforts to develop a system for translating diverse state personnel classifica- 
tion systems into a common language. 

Regional data base is essential for development of Regional Plan. \ 

Define Parameters of the Comprehensive System for Personnel Development (CSPD) 
Including Options for States - Identify Problem Areas and Share Problem Solving 
Strategies (Regional Activity) ; • 

.The Steering Committee identified this area as a top priority and began to deal 
with these needs. at the first meeting. State representatives shared their CSPDs 
with the group, identified problems affecting one or more states, and suggested 
problem-solving strategies. By the second meeting, the Committee had developed a 
rough outline of CSPD parameters and decided to invite the BEH-DPP Program Officer 
(Josephone Taylor) for all seven states, the BEH-ASB State Plan Officer (Bill 
Halloran) for six of the seven states, and state directors to the third meeting 
held in February, 1978. At this meeting CSPD parameters were further negotiated, 
and the BEK personnel requested that the Committee prepare a memorandum to include 
both concerns and recommendations regarding the CSPD. The memo, which also sug- 
gested options for CSPD inplementation, was drafted by the Manpower Project and 
reviewed and revised by the Steering Committee and the New York state representative 
who was an informal member of the Committee. (A copy of the original Interstate 
memorandum, with coraments from Ms. Taylor and Dr. Halloran, is includeli in Appendix 
N.) 

Informal Efforts to Balance Manpower Supply /Demand Across State Lines : 

Several areas of substantial discrepancy were Identified by the Steering Committee 
and several informal strategies were explored to deal with such discrepancies. 
These Included (a) referral of states in need of personnel (in a particular area 
of specialization) to training institutlon(s) with good reputations in states with 
,an oversupply of such personnel, and (b) dissemination to multiple agencies and insti- 
tutions of information on personnel needs in a neighboring state. A number of 
Massachusetts early childhood special education personnel sought positions in New 
Hampshire as a result of this strategy. 

Interstate Training Projects ; — ~ 

(It vas anticipated that this objective would focus primarily on low incidence 
areas in which training resources were limited or non-existent in some states.) 
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Project staff worked with the Steering Committee and with Boston College to 
initiate a Northeast Region VI--D Project for Inservice Training of Teachers of 
Visually Handicapped (funded in 1978). The Project Director also was involved in 
planning for an Interstate Inservice Project in the area of Hearing Impaired, but 
Projects were funded in 1978 for only two states. 

Coordinate Exploration of Personnel Certification/Approval Requirements and 
Implications for Training Programs (Regional Activity) ; 

a. Project staff began to compile a catalog of special education personnel role 
descriptions in each of , the states, at the request of the Steering Committee. 
The Committee was concerned with implications of non-compatible credentials 
for movement of personnel across state lines. The Director of Teacher Cert if ir 
cation and Placement in Massachusetts asked the Committee to develop informal 
recommendations for interpreting equivalency of credentials. 

Coordinate Development of Strategies for Sharing Training Resources Within and 
Among States (Regional Activity) ; 

a. In addition to informal sharing of resources and information at the Steering 
Committee meetings, various states exchanged training materials, insc^rvice 
needs assessment procedures, etc. through the Project. ' 

Coordinate Access to Regional and National Programs and Technical Assistance 
Resources (Regional Activity) ; 

a. Although individual state representatives were aware of various (often different) 
program and technical assistance resources currently available, there was no 
coordinated access to such resources. For this reason, the Steering Committee 
(at its second meeting) asked the Project to serve as a Clearinghouse for infor- 
mation on available resources which might be used in developing and implementing 
each state's Comprehensive System for Personnel development as well as regional 
manpcver development plans. 



E. Cooperation with BEH and Other Manpower Projects 

A separate Project objective was to cooperate with BEH and other BEH-funded projects 
(a) to support national level manpower planning^ (b) to provide technical assistance 
-to other states on request, and (c) to utilize knowledge and expertise developed in 
other projects to improve the Massachusetts Project. 

The Project Director participated in a planning meeting concerning development of 
a National Special Education Llanpower Project and in two meetings sponsored by the 
"National~Prbject7~a on the Massachusetts Project for the first 

symposium proceedings. 

During the first Project year, both information and technical assistance were pro- 
vided to staff ,in two State Education Agencies and information was provided on 
request to University staff in four states, SEA staff in five states, and to one 
technical assistance. project. In the third year , out-of-state requests increased 
to A2* 
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Elements adaptecl from other states included the Kentucky Project's Catalog of 
Faculty Available for --Training and Consultation, the Consortium proposal concept 
from New Jersey, and certain modifications in data collection procedures based on 
systems in Connecticut, New Jersey, and Florida, 



F, Interrial and External Project Evaluation Procedures and Results 

During its three years of Special Project funding, the Manpower Project used an 
evaluation design which combined formal and informal procedures to provide both 
formative and sunnaative evaluation data. Due to the /developmental nature of the 
Project, formative evaluation played^ a major role in refining Project management 
and activities, and in assisting sta^f to adapt the Project to continuing f5/stem 
changes. A modification of the Discrepancy Evaluation Model was used to develop 
and refine a more detailed evaluation 'plan during the second and third Project 
years, (See Third Year Evaluation Plan in Appendix^G,) ^ 

Procedures ; 

Internal evaluation procedures included: documentation of completion of Project 
activities and products specif ied: in the workscope; analysis of data collected by 
the Project and assessment of its'iisefulness and accuracy; detailed a'nalysis of 
information and technical assistance requests; review of infonaal fee<iback regarding 
concerns, needs, recommendations, and perceptions of Project performance; analysis 
of weekly Project activity logs;, analysis.. of training program development and mod ir- 
fication (including VI-D proposals) and decisions not to develop programs; and 
analysis of minutes of Project Group meetings, (See Appendix B for documentation 
of completion of Third Year activities and products,) 

The external evaluator for, the second and third years of the Project was Maty 
Havelock, one of the developers of the original planned change model on which the 
Project was based. Evaluation procedures included observations of a sample of 
Project Group meetings, review of all Project documents, structured phone inter- 
views of samples of persons involved in one or more Project Groups, written ques- 
tionnaires administered to random samples or project participants, and periodic 
interviews with the Project Director, Draft interview protocols and questionnaii^iis 
were presented to the Policy Advisory Board and Interstate Committee, as appropriate 
for review and revision prior to each evaluation. 

External Evaluation Results ; 

The external evaluation focused on the effectiveness of the five major Project 
components; 

a. Operation and refinement of the Project's information syste m to collect, 
analyze, summarize, and disseminate data on special education personnel supply 
and demand and other training needs and resources, 

b. Coordination of the Project's Linkage Network which provided a mechanism for 
sharing information, for building relationships for planning on a cooperative 
basis across age^cies and institutions in the Commonwealth, and participatory 
development of the Massachusetts Comprehensive System for Personnel Development 
(CSPD), 
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c. Coordination of the development of the Massachusetts CSPD. 

d. Provision of technical assistance related to training program design and 
development, training 'delivery , proposal development, and manpower planning. 

e. Coordination of Interstate Manpower Planning in collaboration with an Inter- 
state Steering Committee comprised of representatives from Massachusetts and 
six other Northeast states, and provision of technical assistance to the par- 
ticipating states. 

Effectiveness of these program components was judged primarily in terms of their 
contribution to informed planning and decision-making, within and across various 
agencies and institutions, regarding special education manpower planning and 
development. The external evaluation was designed to be both formative and summa- 
tive in nature. Interim and final reports were prepared for the Project each year. 



Third year evaluation results includedr 




Information System: \ 

I ' ■ 

a. Ninety-five p'eircent of Linkage Network members reported that the Project's data 
reports were adequate for their planning needs. \ 

b. Sixty-nine percent of questionnaire respondents reported that the Project's 
projections of manpower training needs were useful. 

c. Sixty-four percent of int;erview respondents and 43% of questionnaire respondent 
reported that they had ma^ifie special requests for information from the Project. 
All of these respondents Indicated that the Project responded promptly to their 
requests and that the responses were adequate to meet their, needs. 

Linkage System: 

d. Ninety-five percent of questionnaire respondents said that they had found it 
useful to belong to a Manpower committee. 

e. Eighty-six percenX^af-qtiestionnaire respondents and 82% of interview respondent 
indicated^-thaT^ey felt that the activities of the Manpower Project had been 
responsive to the needs identified by their committees. 

f . , Kinety-f ive percent of questionnaire respondents indicated that the minutes 

of their committee meetings were useful to their needs. 

g. Fifty-five percent of questionnaire respondents said they they, or the agencies 
or institutions with which they were affiliated, had made new plans or decision 
or altered existing plans, as a result of participating in the Project. 

h. Fifty-eight percent tof qjestionnaire respondents indicated that, as a result 

of the Manpower Pronect activities, their agencies or institutions had coordin- 
ated activities or planned cooperatively with other agencies or institutions. 
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CSPD: 

!• Seventy~two percent of questionnaire respondents and 72% of interview res|5on- 
dints reported feeling that they were adequately involved in developing the 
CSPD components. 

j. One problem was identified relative to the CSPD development process: Some 
members of the Linkage Network expressed concern that the products of the 
Network were not accepted by the state Division of Special Education. 

Technical Assistance: 

k. Forty-one percent of questionnaire respondents and 41% of inteWiew respon- 
dents reported that they had made special requests for technical assistance 
from the Project; all were satisfied with the responses they received. 

Interstate Project: 

1. All members of the Interstate Steering Committee felt that the In:-'rstate 

component was responsive to the priority manpower needs of their states, and 
all expressed satisfaction with the technical assistance and coordination which 
the Massachusetts-based Manpower Project had provided in the areas of the 
Interstate Agreements. 

n. Five members specified areas in which the Project had already made an impact 
on manpower planning and development in their states. 

Detailed descriptions and analyses of third year external evaluation results may. 
be found in Appendix H. 



G. Dissemination 

Information on the Massachusetts Special Project was broadly disseminated in 
several ways: 

1. Dissemination of information and materials in response to requests for infor- 
mation and technical assistance. 

2. Resource sharing through the Interstate Manpower Project. 

3. Presentations at various state and national— meetings (including during the 
third year, (a) 1977 Sumner Institute on P.L. 94-142 at the University of 
Vermont, (b) 1978 Annual National Meeting of the Coucil for Exceptional 
Children, and (c) 1978 BEH-DPP Eastern Region Meeting). 

A. Publication of several chapters and articles. (See Appendix R.) 



Part II includes a detailed report of Project accomplishments under each objective 
as well as a brief list of notably successful and unsuccessful elements. Part III 
provides an analysis of several of the Project's most effective practices. 
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PART II - PERFORMANCE REPORT 



Accomplishments and slippages are summarized for each objective. Some objectives 
were operational for only one or two of the three Project years. 

Objective 1 ; 

To design and Implement a comprehensive atid: coordinated • system for (a) compilation 
and analysis of data on existing and projected, special educ$i t^ion personne l supply 
and demand^ training needs and resources >. and other relevant^data, and (b) dlssim- 
ination of relevant and timely data to concerned decision-makers, 

1*1 Identify data needs of planners and decision-makers concerned with special 
education manpo wer planning, in terms of requisite content, format, timing, 
and accuracy . (First and second Project years) 

First year ; The initial procedure utilized to identify data needs (content 
and timing) of decision-makers was a questionnaire disseminated to members 
of the Project Policy Advisory Board. This procedure met with limited success. 
Responses were received from 13 out of .33 Board members. It was apparent that 
members were uncertain of the potential utility of some types of information 
until they had an opportunity to review various data summaries. In addition, 
some members of the Board were not in decision-making roles relative to special 
education manpower development, although their input was essential for the 
Project's effective functioning, and they were interested in using Project 
information for other purpose^, (e.g., consumers and school administrators). 
For this reason, copies of all Project data summaries were disseminated to 
all policy Board members during the first Project Year (Information System 
Phase I),. Reports of potential interest to other Project groups were dis- 
seminated selectively, as needs of different members proved to be extremely 
varied. 

Three additional strategies proved more successful. One was the use of a 
Project Information Request Form, initiated during the second quarter of 
Project operation. Although use of these fbrms by members of Project groups 
was somewhat limited, due to automatic dissemination of reports to appropriate 
Project groups, the Project Policy Advisory Board and Steering Committee 
agreed that this approach to meeting 'selective needs should be utilized during 
the second Project year (Phase II Information System). 

The third strategy was developed in response to the unexpectedly numerous 
and diverse requests received by the Project from a varied assortment of 
individuals and agencies both in and out-jf-state. Additional information 
summaries were developed in response to a number of similar requests, while 
a few were developed in response to requests by individuals, (e.g.. Commis- 
sioner of Education). 

The fourth strategy was the preparation of a detailed summary and analysis 
of significant information collected by the Project during the first year: 
Special Education Manpower in Massachusetts - Status Report and Recommenda- 
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tions, July 1976- (ERIC ED 154 162; EC 110 265) 

: • / 

In addition to the content aspects of data needs described above, the dimen- 
sions of format, timing, and accuracy were assessed iarormally, Ne'ids of 
individual planners and decision-makers were found tp^ vary greatly. Some 
persons wanted an annual report, while others wanted data well before it was 
available; some wanted detailed reports, while others preferred executive 
summaries; some needed onlyigeneral estimates of /data, while others desired 
relatively high degrees of accuracy and specificity, 

\ / - ■ 

In practice, the compromise^ solutions evolved were: 

a) - to prepare data sutnmafries as early as possible, within the liraits imposed 

by timing of data collection efforts in other divisions and agencies,'' 
In a few instances, 'voluntary suirveys were conducted by the ^roj^ct to 
develop data estimates well ahead of the time when more complete data 
would be available. 

,^ ' ' " * i ' ' 

b) to present da^a in a detailed format. This met the needs of all indi- 
viduals since summary data was also included within each report. 

c) to verify data as much as possible, including discrepancy analysis when 
complementary reports were available. 

In additon. Project staff worked with staff of various divisions/agencies 
to improve accuracy, timing, and utility of data whenever possible. 

Second year ; Experience- during the second Project year confixrmed the high 
degree of variability in data needs of decision-makers in terms of content, 
format, accuracy, timing, and degree of specificity. 

Data needs were identified by several procedures: 

1. Special Education Training Program Survey 

2. External Evaluation Questionnaire 

3. Project Information Request Form 

A. Informal Concensus by Various Project Linkage Groups 
5. Requests from agencies and individuals. 

Rex^ ssts for information from the Project proved to be extremely numerous 
and diverse. Some requests were beyond the scope or capacity of the Project. 

Third year ; Discontinued as a separate objective. Data needs of decision- . 
makers were monitored on a continuing basis using results of internal and 
external evaluations, analyses of information requests, and feedback from 
members of Project groups. 

1 . 2 Identify existing sources of data relevant to special education manpower 
planning * (First and second Project yr^ars) 

First year : A number of data sources had been iden.tified through preliminary 
planning efforts prior to inception of the Project. Additional sources were 
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identified by ccntacting various agencie.. ^ j soliciting information from 
members of the Policy Advisory Board and other Project groups. In addition, 
some group nezibers volunteered information on other types of data sources, 
and sent unsolicited data in to the Project. 

Second year : No additional significant data sources were identified ^during 
the second Project year. See revised Project Data Matrix (Appendix C for a 
summary of sources of essential or highly useful data utilized by the Project 
during its third year, 

1.3 Collect data on current /pro jected pupil census , special education personnel 
supply and ceriar.d, training needs; resources, and priorities, and status of 
other variables affecting manpower projections . 

First year : Data was collected throughout the Project year. Timing of data 
availability from different sources proved to be extremely variable. (See 
Data Matrix, Appendix C.) 

The following classifications of data collection efforts were developed: 

• Primary Data Collection: Data collected directly by the Project 

vs 

Secondary Data Collection: Data obtained from some other agency/ 
organization/division, etc., which was responsible for direct 
collection of the data. 

• Formal Data Collection: Data collected through questionnaires, 
other survey forms, ^^c. 

1 ■ Z£ 

Informal Data Collectidp: Data obtained through informal feedback 
from members of Project groups , structured interviews, etc. 

\ \ ■ 

Second year ; In most instances where primary data was collected directly by 
the Project, data collection efforts were modified to some extent based on 
first year experience and results of internal and external evaluations. 

Third year : Additional modifications in Project primary data collection 
procedures included : 

a. Continue to use voluntary data collection for educational collaboratives 
through collaborative association - 100% return for the first time, due to 
assistance of Massachusetts Organization of Educational Collaboratives. 

b. Used voluntary collection procedure on extensive sample of private schools - 
with extensive assistance from Massachusetts Association of 766 Approved 
Private Schools. 

c. Training Program Survey data completed,. Fall 1977. (earlier date) 

1.4 Analyze existing data collection procedures and data relative to agency 
source, forcac, data conpatability, estimated accuracy, time data is avail- 
able, and frequency of updating. 
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Data analysis proved to be an ongoing process throughout the Project year. 
A summary analysis of data collection procedures, including estimates of 
utility of data and time invested in its collection and analysis ("cost") was 
prepared for the Project . Steering Committee at the end of the year in response 
to a request from the Committee. 

The Committee reviewed the summary and approved a revised data collection 
approach for the second Project year (Phase II Information System). The ^ 
Project would continue to collect information judged essential and highly 
useful, and a few additional (readily available) types of data. Other types 
of data would no longer be collected by the Project, but would he listed with 
sources in a catalog of available data. With minor modifications, this plan 
also governed data collection efforts in the third year. 

Develop recommendations for modificaticn of existing 'data collection pro- 
cedures and development of new^ procedui e s where, neceskary for development of 
SPED Manpower Information System; Assist in implementation of recommendations . 

First year ; Project assisted in planning for modifications of the following 
.data collection procedures: 

School System Staff Report - changes in personnel classifications. 

Contribution to modification of forms for collecting approval and rate- 
setting data from Private schools - to incorporate collection of personnel 
data in compatible classifications (tentative). 

Contribution to Bure:'iu of Institutional Schools fiscal reporting forms to 
collect personnel data in compatible categories (tentative). 

Cooperation with group working on collection of data on children and per- 
sonnel in low-incidence areas of special needs. 

Request for advancing completion date for School System Summary Report, 
(which now -includes Special Education Personnel Needs Assessment Form). 

New data collection procedures were developed only when essential. These 
included: 

a. Revised College/University Training Program Survey. 

b. Data collection on supply/demand of Early Childhood Education (ECE) and 
ECE/Special Education personnel, 

c. Voluntary CEC -CASE Special Education (SPED) Personnel Needs Survey (one- 
time only survey conducted because larger Department of Education data 
sample would be too delayed and did not include-^ome needed data). 

d. Developed SPED Personnel Needs Assessment fortp for School System Summary 
Report, Department of Education standard computer-processed data collection 
form (see Appendix D) . 
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e. Survey of Placement Service Needs of public school and Collaborative 
Administrators (one time only survey). 

f . Initial efforts to develop cooperative SPED personnel data system between 
Education and Human Services agencies, 

g. Attempts to develop procedures for collecting data on SPED personnel em- 
ployed and needed in private schools and educational collaboratives - 
initial voluntary surveys were unsuccessful. Later attempts involved 
incorporation of personnel data collection in procedures being developed 
primarily for other purposes. 

h. Catalog of available funds for SPED inservice training and funded Projects. 

i. Higher education SPED faculty training needs assessment - for Project 
RETOOL proposal. 

j. Two Purveys of training roles of Division of Special Education staff. 

The Project arranged for computer^ processing of SPED Personnel Approval Flow 
Data and SPED Personnel Needs Data (School System Summary Report) and developed 
computer programs for processing data, Project also developed Flow Data form. 

In addition, information on variables and agency policies potentially affecting 
Manpower planning was collected through monitoring contributions of group mem- 
bers during meetings, news media, agency policy statements and newsletters. 

Collection of- Manpower data proved particularly difficult in three- areas: 
private schools, educational Collaboratives, and Human Services agencies. 
Project staff conducted voluntary surveys (unsuccessful) in the first two 
sectors and continued to meet with various individuals and groups in attempts 
to develop functional strategies for collecting data needed by all parties 
(i.e., multi-purpose data). 

The development of procedures for routine transmission of relevant data to the 
Project was judged impractical because of continuing changes in data collec- 
tion procedures, and in personnel employed by various agencies. 

Second year ; Project efforts to modify existing procedures or develop new 
procedures for collecting essential data included: 

a. School System Staff Report - assisted in changing personnel classifications 
for 1976 and 1977. 

b. Cooperated with group working on collection of data on children and per- 
sonnel in low-incidence areas of special needs. 

c. Requested earlier completion date for School System Summary Report, (which 
now includes Special Education Personnel Needs Assessment Form). 

d. Revised College/University Training Program Survey, already a multi-purpose 
instrument, adding iuservice programs and faculty available for 1) con- 
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sultation and 2) training program audit teams for the Division of Special 
Education. ^ 

b. Organized group to work on cooperative SPED personnel data collection / 
system between Education and Human Services agencies. 

c. Developed data collection procedures for SPED personnel employed and ' 
needed in private schools and educational Collaboratives, using voluntary 
surveys through private associations: Massachusetts Organization of 
Educational Collaboratives (MOEC) and Massachusetts Association of Private 
Schools (MAPS). 

d. Drafted survey questionnaire regarding preservice and inservice training 
needs for Bilingual SPED personnel. 

e. Conducted higher education SPED faculty training needs assessment for 
Project RETOOL proposal (second year). ' 

f. Assisted Bureau of Institutional Schools in collecting own personnel data. 

Third year ; Data collection modifications resulting from Project efforts 
included: 

a. Development of a routine procedure for collection of private school per- 
sonnel data by the Division of Special Education. 

b. Further changes in the Training Program Survey including: differentiation 
of numbers of persons enrolled in preservice and in long-term inseirvice 
programs; separation of undergraduate enrollments by year. 

c. Preparation of new private school forms and modifications in standard 
personnel needs formiSa in Fall 1977, to respond to changes in BEH require- 
ments and state planning needs (including collection of data on numbers 
of personnel needing short-term and long-term inservice training). 

d. Developed procedures for collection of data on related Human Services 
SPED personnel needs by Bureau of Institutional Schools. 

e. Project collected data from Special Education Special Projects involved 
in direct services to children. , 



One notable accomplishment was the use of a single uniform (Project developed) 
suirvey instrument to collect SPED personnel data from all agencies for the 
first time in 1977-78 (see Appendix D) . . 

Informal collection of information on variables and agency policies continued 
to be an important element in the Project's Information System. In addition, 
the Project continued to encourage attempts to develop functional strategies 
for collecting data needed by all parties (i.e., multi-purpose data collection 
strategies). Collection of manpower data from Human Services agencies con- 
tinued to be particularly difficult. The Project was involved in early plan- 
ning for a new Mental Health Manpower Project and plans included future 
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collals^ration between the two projects (subject to funding) . 

,6 Develop data analyses and summaries responsive to Identified needs of 

planners and decislon-makerSt in terms of content and formats and to the 
greatest extent possible » accuracy and timln^ a 

First year ; Twenty-eight (28) data summaries and reports were prepared by 
the Project (see Appendix E) . Of -these, twenty-one (21) were prepared for 
broad dissemination, four (4) were prepared for limited dissemination, and 
three (3) were prepared for internal Project use. 

Second year ; Twenty-four (24) data sumn^arles and reports were prepared by 
the Project (see Appendix E) . 

Third year ; Twenty-eight (28) data summaries and reports were prepared by 
Project. (see Appendix. E for list) 

1.7 Disseminate manpower information to various planners and decision-makers selec 
tively, according to previously identified needs . 

First year ; This objective was modified due to difficulty experienced in 
surveying data needs of Project Group members (See 1.1). For other individuals, 
data summaries and other information were disseminated' by the Project in 
response to Project Information Request Forms and specific oral and written 
requests^ (See Appendix F; sample Information Request Form.) 

; Second year ; Routine dissemination of Proje-it Summaries was far more selec- 
tive during the second Project year. The volume of requests for information 
-continued to increase and requests were extremely variable. The Project re- 
ceived and responded to an average of 50 written and 60 oral information re- 
quests each month. (This count does not include routine requests for informa- 
tion on meetings, etc.) Although data summaries /analyses could be used in 
responding to some requests, many requests required individualized. responses. 

Third year : Routine dissemination of Project Summaries, Reports and other 
documents was more selective during the third Project year. • Increased use 
was made of the Project's Information Request form, periodically updated and 
routinely disseminated, (resulting in requests for 217 items). The volume of 

request s f or info^nnat jion^onLinued to be high. In^addition^to substantial 

numbers of requests made at Project meetings, telephone requests averaged 
62/month and writtr^ requests 13/month. Requests varied considerably in type 
and amount of effort required to respond. Although data summaries/analyses 
could be used in responding to some requests, many requests required responses 
tailored to individual needs and some were quite time consuming. 

Some requests were multi-faceted, i.e., requested more than one kind of infor- 
mation. Types of requests included training program development and modifica- 
tion, SPED personnel supply /demand, general information and referral. Requests 
came from various sources; Colleges and Universities, State Education Agencies, 
Local Education Agencies, Private Schools, Collaboratives, Consumer Groups, 
Professional Organizations, and Students. 
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1.8 Collect evaluations of adequacy of\ information disseminated by Project and 
revise Information system procedures^ and products In response to evaluation 
results » 

Information adequacy was assessed through Internal and external Project evalua- 
tions and used In refining collection, akalysls, and dissemination procedures, 
(see App. B,C, & I.)lnformal feedback frotn members of Project groups and other 
recipients of information was also extremely helpful. Responses to the infor- 
mation system were generally positive and recipients appeared eager to contri- 
bute to its refinement. 

1.9 Develop strategies for projecting special educat;lon manpower needs and Flve- 
Year SPED Manpower Projections for Massachusetts (second and third Project 
vears). ,\ 

^ — ' ■ ' \ 

Second year : This activity had to be postponed" to the third Project year due 
to lack of some essential data. -An ov'irview of anticipated needs was Included 
in the SPED Manpower Status Report, completed early in the second year. 

Th ird yean Accuracy of previous year projections for public schools was 
analyzed and one year projections were developed based on personnel data re- 
ports from various agencies. 

Five-year projections delayed due to lack of availability of data on school 
enrollments, birth rates, etc*, and some. data missing from higher education 
programs^ and insufficient data from previous years to' develop trend analyses. 



Objective 2 : 

To design and Implement strategies to facilitate (a) communication, (b) coordination 
of planning and decision-making, and (c) sharing of resources involving all sectors 
concerned with special education manpower development (inst itutions, agencies^ and 
organizations) . 

2.1 Complete organization of Project Policy Advisory Board and selection of Steering 
Committee and Involve Board and Committee in actively directing Project Policy 
and activities . 

* -Fi rst-year ; — Project-policy Advisory Board was organized and its first meeting 

held on schedule in September, 1976. Due to delays in designation of-a-few 
agency /organization repre^sentatlves, the group was not fully constituted until 
March, 1976. Two agency representatives (Massachusetts Rehabilitation and 
Department of Public Health) left their agencies and there wtere long delays 
in designation of new representatives. The large size of the Board was a 
source of concern to Project staff, but a few members had to be .added, including 
representatives of private schools, and Department of Education Regional 
Special Education Project Directors. A number of individuals from various 
agencies were added to the cc: mailing list at their reguest (Massachusetts 
Division of Employment Security, Association of Independent Colleges and 
Universities of Massachusetts, Massachusetts Office, of Federal and State Re- 
sources, Massachusetts Commission for the Blind, Massachusetts Office for 
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Chiidien Day Care Uu:", Massachusetts State College Planning Office, Board of 
Higher Education Office). > 

Three members voluntarily withdrew from the Board since they felt their in- 
volvement with the Project was adequate through membership in other groups or 
joint activities. ;^ Five members were unable to attend any meetings or partici- 
pated minimally (Office of Educational Affairs, Massachusetts legislature. 
Secondary Principals Association Massachusetts Federation of Teachers, Commu- 
nity Colleges). Project staff began to investi!Zci*:3 the possibility of ^ ^lac- 
ing at least two of these representatives. 

Selection of the Steering Committee was iela* :que£:r c: J,cy 

Advisory Boaid until members had art oppc tur . berr^r ,:ed 

and better informed about the Project. .he i v. chf ne t 

Director should recruit ' the Steering Committet. include ceruain ^^^ocified 
sectors. * 

The Board and Steering Committee were actively involved in directing the Pro-- 
ject as documented in minutes. Both groups were asked to elect a chairperson 
but preferred to have the- Project Director function in this role for the 
first year. The Board met five tijnes and the Steering Committee three times. 

Second year ; The Policy Advisory Board met five times. and continued to provide 
direction for , the Project during its second year. Several members were replaced. 
A few members did not participate actively despite phone reminders, by Project 
staff. All but one wished to remain on the Board. Several members were re- 
placed prior to the first meeting in the third project year. 

The Steering Committee of the Board was discontinued and replaced by a Steering 
Committee of the Special Education Training Program Liaison Group. At the 
recommendation of the Liaison Group, the riew Committee was composed of Co- 
chairpersons of Project Training Groups dealing with particular areas of 
specialization. 

Third year ; Both during the five meetings and outside of formal meetings, the 
majority of Board members provided both direction and valuiable assistance for 
the Project staff* A few members did not participate actively despite phone 
reminders by Project staff, and several were replaced. In general, participa- 
tion by most agencies was improved. New organizations were represented on the 
Board this year including the Department of Youth Services and the Massachusetts 
Council of Oganizations of the Handicapped. (See Appendix I.)^ 

2-2 Develop and maintain a system of other training, linkage groups, (in addition 
t o the Board) including: Sjpecial Education Training Program Liaison Group; 
Division of Special Training Committee; Training Groups in the following 
specialized areas; Early Childhood Education/SPED, Generic, Moderate Special 
Needs, Severe Special Needs, Special Education Administration, Secondary Level 
Special Education, Regular Education/Special Education. (First and second 
years) 

Develop and maintain a system of Training Linkage Groups (in addition to 
Policy Board) to provide mechanisms for cooperative planning and development 
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of State Plan for Personnel Development (P,L, 9A-142)> (Third year) 

First year ; Formation of , most Project Linkage groups was delayed for four 
reasons: (a) unanticipated delay in returns of Special Education Training 
Program Survey (resulting in uncertainty regarding specific institutions to be 
included in various groups); (b) extensive time demands of initial data 
collection efforts; (c) unanticipated length of time required in constituting 
cettain Project Groups, e.g., severe, and (d) the realization that attempts 
to organize too many groups in a relatively short period of time would 
result in "group overload" for Colleges/Universities, 

The Project organized the following groups, which met one or more times during 
the first Project year: 

1- Special Education Training. Program Liaison Group (originally organized by 
Project Director in Fall, 1973) - four meetings. Membership of this group 
was expanded to Include representatives of all Colleges/Universities (3A) 
which offered coursework and/or degree programs in special education, and 
representatives of three Vl-D-funded Projects based in other agencies. 
This group: (a) dealt with u variety of concerns affecting all or many 
institutions, and was instrumental in determining the order in which other 
Project Linkage groups were organized; (b) identified additional needs to 
be met by the Project, and was responsible for the rapid development of 
the Regular Ed/Special Education Group and its Consortium proposal; (c) 
provided the primary mechanism for coordination of Cooperative Planning 
efforts between the State Department of Education and special education 
training programs; and (d) reviewed and revised draft special education 
training priorities and developed concensus on the final priority state- 
ments. The person selected as chairperson during the previous year (197A- 
75) continued to function in that role. ^ 

2. Division of Special Education Training Committee - three meetings - (dis- 
continued in May, 1976 in response to results of internal and external 
Project Evaluations), this attempt to coordinate efforts of a substantial 
number of Division Staff members, concerned in some way with training, 
proved unsuccessful due to lack of participation and/or support from some 
key decision-makers and lack of consistent participation by others. Two 
surveys of Training Related Roles and Responsibilities of Division staff 
were completed, and results disseminated in an attempt (unsuccessful) to 
increase coordination of various training efforts. 

3. Training linkage groups : 

a. Early Childhood Education/Special Education - Two meetings. Original 
group plans to adapt the Maryland Training Tape Project to Massachu- 
setts were unsuccessful due to cuts in funding for Massachusetts 
Educational Television. The group also was concerned with credential- 
ling of Early Childhood/SPED personnel, interagency Cooperation, and 
sharing of training resources. The Project's survey of personnel 
supply and demand in these areas was completed in response to requests 
by a number of group members - earlier than orginally planned. 
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Generic Special Educatlon- ^ - One (1) meeting. Group completed pre- 
liminary planning for task force to develop Guidelines for Generic 
Training programs. 

c. Moderate Special Needs - Group was organized, and first meeting 
scheduled but delayed -jutil fall due to time conflicts of most 
members* 

^* Severe Special Needs - Two v2) meetings. This group was carefully 

planned over a period of four months, to include a membership broadly 
representative of public, private, and institutional schools, as well\ 
as educational collaboratives, human services agencies and special' 
projects, and Colleges/Universities. Group activities included in- 
volvement in developing plans for resource sharing, training consortia 
and Guidelines for training programs" (through a Delphi strategy). 

e. Special Education Administration - Some members were recruited but 
the first meeting of this group was delayed to Fall, 1976r 

f • Secondary Special Education - Some members were recruited but the 
first meeting was postponed to Fall, 1976. 

g* Regular Education/Special Education - Two (2) meetings. This group 
was constituted rapidly at the request of the Liaison' Group in order. 
. to develop a mulLl-institution (25) Consortium Dean's Grant proposal 
for submission in Fall, 1976. 

Co-chairpe^j:sons (representing public and private sectors) were selected 
for three groups: Generic, Severe, and Regular Education/Special Educa- 
tion. \ 

Formation of Additional Groups: Several additional areas requiring co- 
operative planning were identified. It was decided that a Bilinqual - 
Special Education Group should be organized in Fall, 1976, to address 
complex and substantial needs in this area. Tentative plans were made to 
form groups in the areas of Special Education/Paraprofesslbnals, and 
Vocational Education/Special Education, pending further documentation of 
needs. 

Second year ; The Project organized all but one of the planned groups, and all 
but one met two or more times during the Project year. The Steering Committee 
had recommended that the Secondary SPED Group should not be constituted as a 
separate group. However, it was decided that a temporary planning group should 
be organized during the third Project year, to work with the SEA's new statewide 
Secondary Special Education Project. 

!• Special Education Training Program Liaison Group - Four (4) meetings. One 
institution of higher education was added to the membership, bringing the 
College/University total to 35. In addition to performing the functions 
previously describedXthe group (a) assisted in designing a VI-D proposal 
review process to be uslsil in conjunction with annual updating of state 
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special education training priorities in order to coordinate proposal 
submission and (b) assisted in developing the state's P,L, 94-142 State 
Plan for Personnel Development. In addition, this group -diBcided a Liaison 
Steering Committee should be organized to coordinate planning across Pro- 
ject groups. 

Training Linkage Groups - Each group developed one specialized area 
component of the P.L. 94-142 State Plan for Personnel Development. 

Groups were in varying stages of development; All but one had selected 
co-chairpersons and several"were functioning more""iridepehdently, but still 
required substantial Project support. 

a. Early Childhood Education/Special Education - Two (2) meetings. Group" 
'concerns continued to include credentialling of Early Childhood/Special 
Education personnel, interagency cooperation, and sharing of training 
resources. Recommendations for ECE/SPED teacher credentials were 
developed by the group. 

b. Generic Special Education - Two (2) meetings of total group. A Task 
Force developed Guidelines for Elementary Generic Training Programs. 

c. Moderate Special Needs - Two (2) meetings. Guidelines for Moderate 
Training Programs were cour \ntedm 

d. . Severe Special Needs - Four (4) meetings. The group was involved in 

development of training consortia and of ^Guidelines for training 
programs through a Delphi strategy (1st Round Delphi compl^eted, 2nd 
Round Delphi nearly completed). 

e. Special Education Administration - Four (4) meetings. Group began 
developing Guidelines for SPED Administrator Training Programs.. 

f . S econdary Special Education - Two (2) meetings of planning group. 
This group was never formally constituted. It was decided to deal 
with this area across all other groups. 

g. Regular Education/Special Education - Two (2) meetings. The group 
developed a multi-institution (25) Consorjiium Dean's Grant proposal 
for submission in Fall, 1976. It was not funded, but plans were made 
to resubmit in Fall, 1977. The group also shared training materials. 

New Groups Organized ; 

h. Bilingual/SPED - Three (3) meetings. The group identified primary 
program development concerns ,* stimulated design of a data collection 
instrument, made preliminary plans for a training Consortium, and 
organized a large planning conference. 

ij. Joint, Planning Group (Adapted PE/Ther .Rec. /OT/PT/Health) - Three 
/ (3) meetings. This group worked on defining relationships between 
I potentially overlapping roles and related issues in design of 
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training programs for these specialty areas. Initially the group 
involved only Adapted PE and Therapeutic Rec. Other disciplines 
were added during the latter part of the year. 

j. Paraprof essional/SPED - One (1) meeting. This group met only once 

due to a crisis in the State Community College System. A sub-committee 
of the larger group organized a large planning conference. 

k. Voc. Ed. /Special Ed. - Five (5) meetings. Once this group was organized, 
it operated fairly independently. 

1. Visually Handicapped - Group met independently with leadership 
provided by SEA Vision consultant. 

m. Speech Pathology/Audiology - Preliminary organization of group was 
initiated. - ' 

Third year : 

1. Special Education Training Program Liaison Group - Four (4) meetings. 

The group continued to 'perform a variety of functions as noted for previous 
years and was actively involved in refining the state's Comprehensive 
System for Personnel Development. Another institution of higher education 
was added to the membership, bringing the total liumber of institutions to 
36. Some larger institutions had two or more representatives of different 
departments or schools. Membership also continued to include representa- 
tives of VI-D funded projects in other agencies. 

2. Liaison Steering Committee - Four (4) meetings. Tliis group was organized 
V at the request of the Liaison Group and was comprised of co-chairpersons 

of the specialized training groups. It provided a mechanism for coordina- 
tion and planning a'jross specialized training areas. The group reviewed 
and revised the draft special education training priorities ^ and the draft 
formats for the narrative and components of the Comprehensive System for 
Personnel Development. (See Appendix I - l^embership List.) 

3. Training Linkage Groups - Most groups. refined components for the FY 1979 
Comprehensive System for Personnel Development and sought to implement 

FY 1978 Plans. Two new groups developed components in Arts/Special Educa- 
tion and Parent Education. Groups were in varying stages of development. 
All had selected co-chairpersons; although various chairpersons had 
changed due to resignations or relocation of staff at institutions and 
agencies. The Project maintained all existing groups. 

Due to various snowstorms, the Project fell behind in its meeting schedule 
and sone meetings were postponed during the winter months. All groups met 
two or more times. Various subcommittee meetings were scheduled by some 
groups for development of Guidelines and CSPD Components (some are not 
included below since Project staff were not responsible for managing or 
attending). Other group activities included : (also see Appendix J): 

a. Early Childhood Education/Special Education - Two (2) meetings. The 
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group continued to focus on credentialling of Early Childhood/ 
Special Education personnel, interagency cooperation, and sharing of 
training resources • 

Generic - Two (2) meetings, Task Force developed Training Program 
Guidelines for Secondary lev * Generic programs. 
« 

Moderate - Two (2) meetings. Group reviewed draft training program 
Guidelines and draft tentative certification changes. Will revise 
training Guidelines to be compatible with new professional standards. 

Severe - Four (4) meetings. Group developed a core component 
for inclusion in VI-D proposals submitted to BEH, October, 1977. The 
Delphi Survey was completed in December, 1977, and Training Program 
Guidelines were developed and professional standards recommended. 
Several Task Forces were organized during the year to work on CSPD 
Component,. Consortium Competency. Assessment , and the VI-D Core which 
described state-wide needs and summarized all seven VI-D proposals 
being submitted for Severe personnel preparation. 

SPED Administrators - Eight (8) meetings. The group developed draft 
Jraining Program Guidelines (professional standards recommendations) 
and attempted to stimulate development of additional approved SPED 
Administration programs, since only one was available in the state. 

Regular Education/Special Education - One (1) meeting. This group 
explored and shared alternative approaches for faculty development, 
to support integration of special education training into regular 
education preservice programs, as well as other institutional change 
strategies. 

Voc. Ed. /Special Education - Nine (9) meetings. This group developed 
a core component, describing four Voc. Ed. /Special Ed. proposals, for 
inclusion in each of these VI-D proposals submitted to BEH in October, 
1977. Other activities included: (1) development of Professional 
Standards recommendations, (?) plans for short and long-term inser- 
vice training and coordination between IHEs and Vocational Schools, 
and (3) plans for Project RETOOL- Voc. Ed. (higher educational faculty 
development) . 

Bilingual/Special Education - Five (5) meetings and one (1) 1-day 
Conference. The group worked closely with a newly created SEA 
Special Project, the Bilingual Special Education Project. The group 
ran a 1-day state-wide conference on planning and implementing Special 
Education programs for children with limited English speaking ability 
.and special needs. (Conference Proceedings were developed and dis- 
^seminated during the following year.) Title VI-D applicants developed 
a common core section for all Bilingual Special Education proposals 
to be. submitted in Fall, 1977. As a result of group activities, 
several institutions were developing training programs or were 
actively recruiting bilingual/bicultural students into existing train- 
ing programs. 
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i. Joint Planning Group (Adapted PE/Ther,Rec. /OT/?T. Health) - Seven 

(7) meetings. This group worked on defining relationships between 
potentially overlapping roles and related Issues In design of train- 
ing programs, and also developed a draft Role Descriptions Handbook 
for Public Schools. Separate meetings of constituency groups also 
occurreH^."^- ..^ 

j. Paraprofesslonal - One-day Conference. This group did not meet as 

a total group. Chairperson met with Liaison Steering Committee. It 
was decided to recruit one member from each (appropriate) specialized 
training group. Several members were involved through the year in 
planning a state-wide conference. (Proceedings were developed and 
disseminated the following year.) Plans were made to reconstitute 
the group in Fall, 1978. 

k. Visually Handicapped - Three (3) meetings. This group served as a 
state-wide* iiiservice training commitree for the Division of Special 
Education Low Incidence Project. 

1. Speech Pa thology/Audiology /Audit ion - Four (4) meetings. This group 
developed a core component for VI-D (Consortium) proposals, submitted 
to BEH in October, 1977. 

New Groups Organized ; 

m. Arts/Special Needs - Two (2) , meetings . This group was constituted 
in November, 1977. Several additional sub-group meetings were held 
to develop a CSPD component. 

n. Parent/Surrogate Parent - Two (2) meetings. This group was constituted 
in February, 1S78, and worked on coordinating training plans/resources 
and development of a Title VI-D proposal for submission to BEH in 
October, 1978. (Proposal was funded.) 

Coordinate Project activities with existing state and interstate regional 
groups concerned with sensory special needs (vision and hearing). (First 
and second years) \ 

First year ; The Project Director met several times with state coordinators for 
Visually Handicapped and Hearing Impaired and other persons to collect available 
data and plan for coordination with thCv Manpower Project. 

Second year : Separate training groups were organized in these areas to develop 
State Plan Components and other Training plans, and this objective was deleted 
for the third Project year. 

Develop temporary task forces to address specif j.c issues and problems identified 
by Policy Board and other Linkage Groups . 

First year : — ^p^clal Education Personnel Placement !^ This Task Force was 
organized in March, 1976. Project staff were Instructed to collect various 
types of information before and af.ter the only formal^'meetiiig of this group. 
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The findings and recommendations of the Task Force were presented to the Policy 
Advisory Board. 

Placement system needs of special education administrators were surveyed (53 
respondents). An attempt was made to locate funds for a pilot Collaborative 
placement project. A potential, though uncertain, source of funds was located 
and an interested agency was identified and encouraged to submit a proposal. 

Special Education Training Program Guidelines ; Development of Guidelines for 
training programs was initiated in two relatively new areas of specialization: 
(1) Initial planning was completed for organizing a Generic Special Education 
Guidelines Task Force; (2) Because of the complexity of some of the issues in- 
volved, an alternative approach was chosen for Severe Special Education guide- 
lines. A Delphi strategy was selected to develop concensus on the part of a 
larger and broadly representative group. A consultant was hired to develop 
the instrument and to analyze the results. 

Follow-up and Evaluation of Training Program Graduates ; Problems related to 
follow-up of graduates were discussed by the Training Program Liaison Group. 
Group members agreed to attempt to improve follow-up efforts during the coming 
year. The Project was asked to collect and share examples of follow-up strate- 
gies. Plans to develop a Task Force were dropped. 



Second year ; 

a- Special Education Personnel Placement ; A proposal stimulated by Task 
Force was submitted to the Division of Jpecial Education, and was not 
funded. 

b. Special Education Training Program Guidelines ; Task Forces developed 
initial drafts of Generic and Moderate Guidelines. 

c. Regulat Education/Special Education Consortium Grant Proposal Writers ; 

At the request the Regular Ed. /SPED Training Group, this Grant Writers ' 
Task Force was organized in May, 1976. First and second drafts of the 
final proposal were developed by the group which held meetings in June 
and July of 1976. A consortium proposal involving 25 Colleges/Universities 
and the SEA was submitted to BEH for Dean's Grant funding, but was 
disapproved. 

Third year : 

a. Competency Assessment Task Force - Two (2) meetings « This Task Force discussed 
potential procedures for competency assessment above the pre-entry level 
for ^Massachusetts Colleges and Universities SPED training programs as 
authorized by Chapter 766 regulations. (Activity supported by B\ireau of 
Teacher Certification and Placement.) 
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b. Regular Education Inservice Guidelines - Two (2) meetings and one (1) 
2-day conference. At the request of the Policy Advisory Board, this 
Task Force was organized to develop recominendatlons for LEA's Inservice 
training activities (P.L* 94-1A2) . Draft recommendations were completed. 

c. Severe Special Needs Competency Assessment Consortium - Three (3) 
meetings. This Task Force began to develop a long-terra inser'^'ice training 
consortium to address needs of currently employed severe special needs 
personnel who are not appropriately credentlalled. They planned to work 
over the summer. Sub-groups of this Task Force met without direct Project 
support. The consortium will provide competency assessment/llcensure 
options for experienced personnel. 

2.5 Provide technical assistance to staff of higher education institutions relative 
to development an d modification of personnel preparation programs . 

First year ! 

a. The Project responded to 87 requests for consultation and technical 
assistance from College/University training programs * 

No . Colleges/Universities 

First Quarter (log not kept) 

Second Quarter 22 
. Third Quarter 20 
Fourth Quarter (2 months) 12 

Although the total number of requests was 87, multiple requests from the 
same program or from different programs within an institution are not 
reflected in the quarterly totals. 

Requests for consultation and technical assistance varied considerably in 
terms of content. The Project provided assistance in planning for the 
development of new programs, and in the redesign of existing programs, in 
development of competency statements, in planning for resource allocation 
within programs, locating training materials, faculty, and other resource 
personnel, and dealing with a variety of other concerns. 

b. Training Conference for Higher Education* Faculty : A one-day conference 
on Competency Specification was arranged at the request of the Training 
Program Liaison Group. Participants also received a set of pre-conf erence 
materials and a set of conference materials prepared by the conference 
leader. Dr. Robert Houston, University of Houston (Houston, Texas) and his 
colleagues. 52 persons, representing 21 Colleges/Universities and three 
other agencies, attendecf^ A substantial portion of the. conference costs 
was borne by participants. 

c. Special Sduc w; ^ T raining Program Audits : The Project Director served 
as a member of the t^am for the first Audit conducted under new Special 
Education Pr^ f^t^^ onal Standards and program approval requirements. Con- 
sulta.tion on retxaemLint of this process was provided on p cantinuing basis. 
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Second year ; 

a. The Project responded to 166 requests for consultation and technical 
assistance from College/University training programs. Requests for 
consultation and technical assistance continued to vary considerably in 
terms of content, and included the same general areas as in the previous 
year. 

b. ' Special Education Training' Program Audits ; Consultation on this process 
was continued. 

Materials Loan ; Several types of materials (training materials, films, 
books, and reports, etc.) were loaned on request to various planners, 
decision-makers, and trainers. 

Third year ; 

The Project continued to respond to numerous requests for consultation 
and techn ical assistance from College/University training programs, and 
other persons concerned with personnel development. 

Technical assistance was provided on development of 38 of the VI-D 
proposals submitted in Fall, 1977. 

Training Approval and Audits ; Consultation on this process continued 
to be provided on request to the unit head responsible for approval of 
special education personnel and programs while this function was based 
in the Division of Special Education, (and after September 1978, to the 
Bureau of Teacher Certification and Placement.) 

•6 Support planning and implementation of statewide training projects involving 
institutions of higher education . 

First year ; 

^* Maryland Training Tapes ; Several planning meetings were held involving 
Massachusetts Educational Television, the Early Childhood Education/ 
Special Education Training Group, and the Manpower Project. However, 
this attempt to adapt thie Maryland Training Tapes Project to Massachusetts 
was abandoned when a cut in Massachusetts ETV funds made it impossible 
to broadcast the tapes. 

Faculty Training re Materials and Media ; Representatives of Massachusetts 
and New England AIRC/RRC met with the Liaison Group and provided them with 
information on materials and media services. Some Liaison Group members 
were invited to other ALRC-sponsored materials/media training conferences. 

Project RETOOL (Continuing Education for Higher Education Faculty in 
Special Education ); A proposal was developed by the Manpower Project,, 
initially in'conso- ' -^^'^ vi^ ^ a balanced sample of public and private 
College/Universir- v^-^^ . ducation Training Programs. The proposal 
was funded and parc-timi. Project Director hired. Three 3-day trainer-of- 
trainers workshops and 10 one-day workshops were to be planned in areas 
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of need identified through (1) faculty training needs assessments con- 
ducted in the original ten participating colleges and (2) recommendations 
of Project RETOOL Steering Committee members. The training sessions 
would be open to all Massachusetts training programs faculty concerned with 
preparation of personnel to work with children with special needs. The 
Manpower Project bore primary respotisibility for Project RETOOL planning 
and coordination* 

Second year ; 

Project RETOOL (Continuing Education for Higher Education Faculty in Special 
Education); The Project was funded to develop three 3-day trainer-of trainers 
workshops and six 1-day workshops. These were provided in the areas of need 
identified through (1) faculty training needs assessments, and (2) recommenda- 
tions of the Project RETOOL Steering Committee members. Due to the resignation 
of the part-time Project Dir^ctv ^ir, Manpower Project staff had to assume res- 
ponsibility for two of the 3-day training sessions and four of the l-day train-, 
ing sessions. 

Third year : 

Project RE'lO CL; A uew -art-time Project Director was hired. The Manpower 
Project continued to provide support to Project RETOOL in various ways (con- 
sultation, dissemination^ fiscal managor.ent, etc.), as requested. 

2.7 Assist institutions ot ' Igher educatio r ' in coordinating submission of training 

grant proposals to BEH i^and other fundi i:;; sources^ to maximize impact on 

identified training needs and prioritie::^ and minimize duplication of effort. 
Cooperatively develop VI-D Training Priorities . 

First year ; 

a. Information on training funds was provided to institutions of higher 
education, public schools, and other agencies throughout the year. A 
catalog of funded inservice training projects and funding sources was 
also prepared and disseminated by the Project. More specific information 
on ERA VI-D funds was pj:ovided to the Training Program Liaison Group, the 
Project Policy Advisory Board and other interested individuals and agencies. 

b. A draft of training priorities was developed based on data collected by 
the Project during its first year of operation. It was reviewed^ and re- 
vised by the SEA Special Education Coordinating Committee, .theJProject-^ 
Policy Advisory Board, and the Liaison Group. Jo Taylor participated in 
the Liaison Group meeting during which priorities were extensively dis- 
cussed. Representatives of approximately 20 training programs were 
present and concensus was reached on all priorities listed.- The Division 
of Special Education made a commitment to support all proposals which 
addressed state priorities. 

The draft proposal review process was reviewed and revised by the Division 
Training Committee (disbanded^ in May) and the Special Education Training 
Program Liaison Group. The proposal review process developed for Fall, 
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1976, was similar to that of Fall, 1975, with three exceptions: 

(1) The priorities constituted a broad concensus by external groups. 

(2) The SEA proposal review process had been refined by members of the 
Training Program Liaison Group and represented a concensus or. their 
part. 

(3) Proposal writers may submit a summary (components specified) rather 
than a full proposal, to obtain an SEA support letter. 

Second year : 

a. Information on training funds was again provided to institutions of. 
higher education, public schools, and other agencies throughout the year. 

A second catalog of funded inservice training projects and funding sources * 
was prepared and* disseminated by the Project. More specific information 
on EHA VI-D funds "was provided to the Training Program Liaison Group, the 
Project Policy Advisory Board and other interested individuals/agencies. 

b. A new draft of training priorities , developed based on data collected by 
the Project, was reviewed and revised by the Division Coordinating Com- 
mittee, the Project Policy Advisory Board, and the Liaison Group and 
Steering Committee. The BEH-DPP Program Officer for Massachusetts (Jo 
Taylor) participated in the Liaison Group meeting during which priorities 
were finalized. Project staff continued to provide technical assistance 
in development of proposals which addressed state priorities. 

Third year ; 

a. Development of Informal Title VI-D Proposal Consortia ; Several specialized 
area training groups developed informal consortia in the Fall of 1977: 
Severe Special Needs, Speech Pathology /Audiology /Audition, Bilingual/ 
Special Ed.,Voc. Ed. /Special Ed., and Regular Ed. /Special Ed. In addition, 
the Project Initiated and coordinated development of an Interstate Vision 
Inservice Proposal (seven states) . 

b. Tiv- Project continued to disseminate information on EHA VI-D funds and 
olh^-r training funds and funded projects, as in previous years. In 
addition, a summary of VI-D proposals submitted in October, 1977, was 
also disseminated to applicants and the Policy Advisory Board and Steering 
Committee, as was a summary of funded projects (see Appendix L.) 

c. VI-D Proposal Coordination ; The development of training priorities, pro- 
vision of technical assistance, and SEA proposal review processes con- 
tinued as in the previous year. (See Appendix L.) 

Project staff reviewed 53 proposals in Fall, 1977, and. prepared individu- 
alized support letters. All proposals addressed one or more state 
priorities. 

2.8 Coordinate planning with responsible staff of Division of Special^ Education, 
other Divisions of the Department of Education, and other agencies which 
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administer or plan for use of Federal or State funds which may be allocated 
in part or in entirety to training . 

First year : 

a. Division of Special Education Training Committee ; This group was 

minimally effective due to lack of top level administrative support and 
it was disbanded. Some degree of coordination was achieved through re- 
lationships established with a few members of the Committee and these 
continued to function fairly well "after the Committee was dissolved. 

^* Manpower Project Policy Advisory Board : This group did not function 
formally to coordinate use of training funds, but some informal coor- 
dination of efforts resulted from information sharing by Board members. 

Second and third years : 

^- Manpower Project Policy Advisory Board : Continued to generate some in- 
formal coordination of efforts. 

t • Division of Special Education Federal Funds Evaluation Committee : Man- 
power Project Director served as Chairperson all of the second Project 
year and most of the third year. 

Handbook for Evaluating Federally-Funded Projects: Manpower Project 
Director assisted consultant in developing this Handbook for dissemina- 
tion by the Division of Special Education. . 



Objective 3 : 

To develop and initiate implementation of short and long-range plans for (a) 
balancing special education manpower supply and demand, (quality and quantity) in 
all areas of specialization, and (b) maximizing efficient utilization and sharing 
of training resources (second Project year). 

To further develop and refine P.L. 94-142 State Plan for Personnel Development 
(CSPD) including provisions for (a) balancing manpower supply and demand (quantity 
and quality), in all areas of specialization and (b) maximizing efficient use and 
sharing of training resources. (Revision for third Project year) 

-Although this objective was not addressed directly until the second Project year, 
some changes in College/University program development plans did result from 
Project data summaries and reports and consiiltation during the first year. 
Several institutions initiated planning efforts to respond to identified needs 
and at least four institutions decided nqV to develop new programs in Moderate 
Special Needs, the state's only significant surplus area. 

Second year : This objective was modified to include development of the Comprehen- 
sive System of Personnel Development (CSPD) required under P.L. 94-142. Project 
staff developed the CSPD narrative and personnel data summaries and coordinated 
development of 12 specialized area plan components by the various Project Training 
Groups. 
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Third year : Project staff developed the CSPD narrative and personnel data 
summaries, coordinated development of 16 specialized plan components by the 
various Project Training Groups by March, 1978, and ensured that all required 
and appropriate constituencies had ample opportunity to participate in refining 
the' FY 1979 CSPD. Final narrative draft was completed in May, 1978. Draft 
Plan (outline, format, narrative, and components) reviewed, revised, and approved 
by Division of Special Education, Training Program Liaison Group, Liaison 'steering 
Committee, and Project Policy Advisory Board. (See Appendix K.) 

Objective 4 : 

To utilize results of internal and external evaluation to improve the effectiveness 
of the Manpower Project on a continuing basis. 

Results of internal and external Project evaluatioa proved to be remarkably con- 
sistent over the three years of Project operation. Ongoing feedback from the 
external evaluator and members of Project groups resulted in a number of modifica- 
tions to improve Project functioning. (See Appendices B, G, and H - Third year 
evaluation plan and results of internal and external evaluations.) 

First year ; Modifications of the Project included: 

1. Development of additional data summaries. 

2* Changes in timelines for Project Group development* 

3. Development of procedures for logging information requests and maintenance 
of weekly rather than monthly Project activity logs. 

Second year ; Modifications of the Project included: 

1. Development of additional data summaries and Training Resource Catalogs. 
.2. Refinement of the Information System from Phase I to Phase II. 
Third year ; 

1. Development of additional data summaries to meet changing needs. 

2. Refinement of the Information System from Phase II to Phase III. 

3. Development of Group meeting schedules for dissemination* 
Other probl ems identified were beyond the scope of the Project. 

Objective 5 ; 

To cooperate with the Bureau of Education for , the Handicapped (BEH) ^nd 6ther BEH- " 
funded manpower projects (a) to support national level manpower planfting, ' (b) to 
provide technical assistance to other states on. request, and' (e) to utilize know- 
ledge and expertise developed in other projects to improve the Massachusetts Project. 
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First year : 

a. The Project Director participated in a planning meetfng concerning development 
of a National Special Education Manpower Project (October, 1975) and in the 
first Symposium sponsored by the National Project (May, 1976), and prepared 

. a paper on the Massachusetts Project for the symposium proceedings. 

b. The Project Director provided both information and technic i assistance to 
State Education Agency staff and other persons in Maine (two meetings) and 

in New Jersey (one meeting). Information also was provided on request to New 
York (Univ.), Missouri (Univ.), Kansas (Univ.), North Carolina (Mid-East Learn- 
ing Resource System), Florida (SEA), Kentucky (Univ.), Vermont (SEA), New Hamp- 
shire (SEA), Rhode Island (SEA) , and Connecticut (SEA). 

c. Two-day visit to Florida Manpower Project (May, 1976) - Several elements were 
adapted from Florida and Kentucky Projects to. the Massachusetts Project. 

Second and third years ; The Project continued- to provide information and technical 
assistance to other states on request and adapted additional strategies from other 
states to Massachusetts. During the third year, the Project responded to 42 re- 
quests from out-of-state, and the Project Director attended one (two-day) National 
Manpower Project meeting in Missouri. ' 



Objective 6 ; 

To develop mechanisms for coordination of special education manpower planning and 
placement efforts among all states in the New England region (third Project year. ) 

First and second years ; Although this was primarily a third year objective, initial 
contacts were made with other states during the first year, formal interstate agree- 
ments were developed and signed by November, 1976, and the first meeting of the 
Interstate Steering Committee was scheduled for July, 1977. (See Appendix - 
Sample Interstate Agreement.) 

Third year ; The Project initiated activities based on formal signed interstate 
agreements. A Steering Committee was constituted, consisting of SEA representatives 
from each of the seven Northeast states. New York began do participate in February 
on an informal basis... The Committee met three times during the year (fourth meet- 
ing delayed to July). Activities of this Committee included; (a) defining para- 
meters of CSPD; (b) preparing a joint memo to BEH on formal policy recommendations 
-re CSPD; (c) initiating development of a regional data base; (d) exploring certifi- 
cation/approval^and role definitions for special education personnel; (e) sharing 
strategies, resources, and training materials; and (f) improving the quality of 
each state's CSPD. (See Appendix N. - CSPD Recommendations for BEH.) 

Project staff provided technical assistance to these states in a wide variety of 
areas. 
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To develop a plan for continuation of essential elements of the Special Education 
Manpower Project after termination of Special Project funding (third Project year). 

Tne Special Education Manpower Project developed two components (Massachusetts and 
Interstate Manpower Planning) In the Massachusetts SEA Title VI-D proposal submitted 
in October, 1977. Both components were subsequently funded for three years. 



Project Problem Areas and Successes 

1. Project Support 

a. A continuing problem experienced by the Project was lack of adequate 
staffing for significant periods of time, e.g., no Project Assistant 
during Initial months of the first year» Inconsistent secretarial sup"' 
port from the SEA, etc. ^ • 

b. ' A major problem throughout the Project's operation was lack of Informed 

top level administrative support within the SEA Division of Special 
Education. 

2. Information System 
Major problems Included: 

a. Continuing difficulty in developing routine procedures for collecting 
personnel data from Collabpratlves, Human Services Agencies, and pri- 
vate schools. 

b. Lack of reliability of some data, and incompatibility of some data. 

c. The unexpectedly and increasingly large number and varied content of 
information requests received by the Project. 

Major successes included: 

a. Substantial progress in developing or modifying data collection procedures 
to build a comprehensive manpower information system, including collection 
of data on personnel employed and needed from all relevant agencies using 
a single standard form. 

b. Effectiveness of information sharing within and among Project groups. 
*~ c. Degree to which Project data was used in making decisions concerning 



training program development and modification, e.g., all VI-D proposals 
reviewed responded to state training priorities and nearly all included 
an inservice component, and data also was used for a variety of other 
purposes by a large percentage of recipients. 

d. Extent of cooperative planning among institutions and other agencies, 
including development of consortium proposals and resource sharing. 

Linkage Group System 

Problems encountered in this area were: 

a. Amount of time required to organize and maintain many of the Project 
groups was much greater than originally anticipated. 

b. Changes in leadership of some groups, and unusually bad weather during 
the third year, were sources of difficulty. 

Major successes included: 

a. Effectiveness of system of overlapping linkage groups in responding to 
demands for rapid change-through communication, information and resource 
sharing, cooperative planning, and flexibility in identifying problems 
and proposing solutions. 

b. Representativeness and openness of most Project groups and increasingly 
independent operation of some groups • 

c. Development of 'increasing cooperation and trust among members of various 
groups. 

d. Increasing knowledge and understanding of special education manpower 
needs and the complexity of the planning process by members of Project 
Groups, and their increasing ownership of the planning process. 

e. Success in influencing significant numbers of institutions and agencies 
to respond to identified problems and needs, including development of 
new pre- and in- sexrvice programs in areas of need, necessary modifica- 
tions of existing programs, and interorganizational collaboration to 
pool a variety of independently controlled resources to address needs. 
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PART III - SUCCESSFUL PRACTICES AND PROBLEM AREAS 



A. Introduction 

Several factors must be taken into consideration in reviewing effective practices 
developed by the Massachusetts Manpower Project. These include certain aspects of 
the context in which the Project operated, the long-range nature of the Project's 
goals, and the concepts of comprehensive manpower planning (later Comprehensive 
System for Personnel Development) which influenced Project design. Although the 
Project was initiated prior to the enactment of P.L. 94-142, by its second year it 
became the Massachusetts CSPD, 

The Massachusetts Manpower Project was based within- the State Education Agency 
(SEA). It functioned as a planned change project based within a traditional bureau- 
cracy. Although the SEA was not the primary target for Project efforts, and was 
the logical site for such a Project, it was an uneasy host. This would probably 
be true for similar projects in SEAs in other states. . Other aspects of the Massa- 
chusetts context are significantly different from the majority of other states. 
Although all states are political entities, Massachusetts enjoys a reputation for 
being an exceptionally "political" state. In addition the number of agencies, 
organizations, and institutions which should be involved in a manpower planning 
project is larger in Massachusetts than in many other states. 

The Project's goals were long-term in nature. Some would take 5-10 years or more 
to achieve. For this reason, evaluation efforts and determinations regarding 
effective practices were based heavily on planning processes as they related to 
adequacy of achievement of enabling objectives. These processes consititute the 
generalizable elements of the project which could be translated to substantially 
different contexts in other states. The following discussion of effective prac- 
tices focuses on, those key elements and principles and avoids details specific to 
the Massachusetts context. 

The concepts of comprehensive manpower planning (CSPD development) and the philosophy 
which shaped the Massachusetts Project are particularly important. Any SEA which 
wished to adopt or adapt any of the practices developed by the Project would first 
have to determine its position on the following key issues: 

1. Concept of the Manpower Planning System (CSPD) 

States have approached CSPD development ivi several ways. Initially the CSPD 
was treated from a compliance perspective and states attempted to respond to 
a list of minimally related requirements, generating a static view of the CSPD. 
A second approach, involving an analysis of CSPD structure and functions, pro- 
duced a more systemic perspective. The Massachusetts Project operated from a 
third perspective, viewing the CSPD as a dynamic and evolutionary system rather 
than a collection of separate requirements. . (The term system is used to denote 
an entity composed of multiple elements which influence one another through a 
complex network of relationships, and are continually interacting and changing.) 
The Comprehensive System was seen as a mechanism for coordinating the planning 
and management of change in a complex system. In conceptualizing the CSPD,, the 
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system for coordination and management was distinguished from the annual train- 
ing plan. The substance of the annual training plan was expected to change 
considerably each year while the management system evolved more slowly, gradually 
changing in scope and complexity in response to the catalytic! effects of in- 
creased coordination and communication, and increasing involvement of various 
constituencies, 1 . 

Several basic components of a Comprehensive System generated the dynamic nature 
of the Massachusetts Manpower Project. Although details of CSPD scope, 

structure, and functions would vary considerably due to unique characteristics 
of various states, these components are probably generalizable to other states: 

a. Availability and adequacy of infonqation on preservice and inservice 

training needs and resources (needs assessment and dissemination) ; extent 
of use of information for planning and decision-making. 

h. Extent of coordination: levels of participation, trust, commitment, and 
cooperation of individuals, organizations, and agencies in developing and 
implementing plans. 

c. Levels of support for Comprehensive System development: political and 
fiscal support and technical assistance; legitimation. 

Size of state, population density • 

e. Availability of training resources: numbers, types, and quality of resources 
for preservice and inservice training in institutions of higher education 
and various public and private agencies time for participation funds for 
planning and implementing training. 

f. Fiscal climate: constraints and trends. 

g. Current and projected school enrollments and prevalence of children wih 
special needs . 

h. Current and projected Special Education personnel supply and demand; per- 
sonnel classifications and certification; elasticity of manpower market 
(ease of changing roles). 

i. Legislation, judicial decisions, and regulations. 

j. Level of political complexity: numbers and types of organizations, agencies, 
and ot,her constituencies to be involved in cooperative planning; nature of 
their interaction . 

k. Federal, state, and local policy. 

Use of this third level of analysis provided a. framework for understanding the ^ 
Massachusetts CSPD as a dynamic system, selecting points at which the direction 
of the system was p^ost vulnerable to influence, and developing plans which were 
comprehensive in fact as well as in name. 
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Issue: 

- ^atlc segmental compliance versus 

^Leads toward fragmented 
inplementation of separate 
CSPD elements, minimum com- 
pliance, and limited scope. 



dynamic system development 

Leads toward gradually 
evolving system in which 
CSPD elements are integrated 
and scope of system expands 
over time. 



Characteristics and Scope of Manpower Planning System (CSPD) 

The Massachusetts Project philosophy emphasized a democratic approach to par- 
ticipatory planning. The scope of the system was broadly defined to include 
resources controlled by autonomous decision-makers in multiple agencies, or- 
ganizations, and institutions o.utside of the SEA's authority. For this reason-* 
the Massachusetts Project was designed as an open system, encouraging active 
participation in the planning process by representatives of organizations ex- 
ternal )sp the SEA. Shared leadership, coordination, and influence were empha- 
sized, leading to interagency collaboration, rather than SEA management of the 
limited resources under its control^. 

No concensus exists regarding the optimal structure and functioning of a CSPD. 
SEAs must deal with jever:*! basic conceptual and philosophical issues in de- 
veloping their CSPDs. Th^ ultimate nature a^d scope of ' a state's CSPD will be 
strongly influenced by the SEa's approach to the follqwing related issues. 

Issues: 



closed system versus 

Limited participation and 
involvement 

SEA control and authority versus 

Leads toward limited system 
composed primarily of elements 
under SEA control^ with little 
capacity to stimulate needed 
changes in extermal agencies, 
since^ plans are owned primarily 
by the SEA, i.e., system with 
single agency focus and limited 
scope 



open system 

Extensive participation and 
involvement 

/' 

SEA coordination and influence 

iJads toward more comprehensive 
system including many elements 
outside of SEA control, with 
substantial capacity to stimu- 
late needed changes in external 
agencies due to shared ownership 
of plans, i.e., system with 
interagency focus and broad 
scope 



B. Manpower Information/System 

During its first three years, the Project made significant progress toward developing 
.a comprehensive special education manpower planning information system with the ca- 
pacity to collect, analyze, and disseminate infomatiqn necessary for a variety of 
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manpower planning efforts and decisions • This has proved to be a problem area for 
a number of states, in part due to a tendency to focus primarily on compliance with 
P^L. 94rU2 requirements. As the Massachusetts Project evolved, several elements 
of the information system design were refined, but the original conc-epts on which 
the system was based proved effective. 

1. Basic Concepts and Definitions 

a. Information/Decision System 

The original Project proposal noted that responsibility for policy decisions 
which affect special education manpower planning rests with multiple insti- 
tutions and agencies at different levels of the state bureaucracy. For this 
reason the Project sought to develop an information-decision system which 
(a) would provide essential inf oriaation, in useful format at appropriate 
times, for various decision-makers, and (b) would develop strategies for 
coordinating decision-making among various sectors. The Project was ex- 
pected to generate. and disseminate policy recommendations, but it could not 
possibly control the decision-making process, in the multiple agencies and 
institutions involved. The primary purpose of the information system was 
to improve the effectiveness and quality of decisions affecting preparation 
and utilization of special education personnel. Decisions made by one 
agency or institution may have significant impact on decisions made by a 
number of other sectors. The Project's intent was (1) to develop an effec- 
tive information-decision system to support rational planning and management 
on the part of decision-makers responsible for special education personnel 
preparation and/or utilization, and (2) to coordinate decision-making between 
the various responsible sectors, in order (3) to ensure continuing availa- 
bility of adequate numbers of competent personnel to provide essential spe- 
cial education and related services to all children with special needs in 
the Commonwealth and the collaborating states. 

In developing the information system, particular emphasis was placed on ac- 
tual use of Project-produced information by planners and decision-makers. 
Several other concerns noted in the original proposal also influenced design 
of the information system. The Project attempted- to minimize over-collection 
of data and duplication of data collection procedures and data inaccuracies. 
It utilized existing data collection systems wherever possible, emphasizing 
development of compatability between various systems. The intent was to 
avoid development of a cumbersome and expensive data system which might be- 
come an end in itself. Rather, the Project sought to develop an efficient 
and effective system to support information sharing and joint planning and 
decision-making so that the data would be useful to decisior-makers in 
selecting among alternatives. 

b. Scope and Purposes 

A comprehensive information system should integrate collection, analysis, 
and dissemination of many types of data for multiple users. The scope of 
the system will be determined by the numbers and types of agencies' actively 
involved in manpower planning and the multiple needs and purposes to be 
addressed. An open information system^with extensive participation-,cycles 
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through problem definition, collection and analysis of iiifonnatlon on needs 
and resources, and dissemination and use of data, with <^ontinual feedback 

generating refinements in the system as it evolves • / 

'■/ 
„ ■/ 

A comprehensive manpower information system may serv^^ a variety of purposes, 
including but not limited to the following: / 

- identifying needs for preservice and inservice training of various target 
groups 

- influencing allocation of SEA controlled resources 

- influencing decision-making by various agencies, organizations, institu- 
tions which control resources outside the authority of the SEA (providing 
information for users other than the SEA and OSE) 

- coordinating planning for CSPD design and implementation and VI-D 
• proposal development 

- establishing priorities for various types-of training and for CSPD ,^ 
development ^^^''^ 

- increasing efficiency of resource usage ^^^-^ — 

- monitoring and evaluating programs and CSPD maaargemi&'nt' and implementation 

- improving program quality .----'''''^ ~ ' ----- 

- providing incentives for participation in inservice training as *a result 
of active involvement in needs assessment process. 

- compliance with state and federal laws and regulations 

- identifying various types of existing and potential training resources 

- identifying promising programs and practices. 

This definition of a comprehensive information system integrates several 
CSPD requirements. It also should be noted that many types of .'information 
may be used for multiple purposes, e.g., data on inservice needs often indi- 
cates needs for cht-nges in preservice programs. 



Several years are required to develop arid institutionalize an adequate man- 
power information system. The system can.be refined over time through a 
process of experimentation with alternative end complementary strategies. 
Through this process, it is possible to address various problems and solve 
some and minimize o^i^ers. 

Dcita Collection 

Several elements deserve special consideration in designing the data collection 
portion of an information system. These include, concerns related to information 
adequacy, basic design principles, types of data to be collected, and selection 
or adaptation of procedures. 

a. Information Adequacy 

(1) Utility of Data ; For a system designed to produce information which 
will influence decision-making, data utility is a primary concern. Al- 
though manpower information may be used for a variety of purposes, 
potential consumers of this information may find it difficult to specify 
their needs with any precision in the abstract. For this reason ^.t is 
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desirable to involve a representative sample of users in reviewing ac- 
tual data and evaluating its utility and level of priority so that the 
system can be refined over time to respond to existing ^nd emerging 
needs of users. 

(2) Information Validity ; Although an information system should be designed 
to minimize errors, acquisition of manpower information with a high 
level of validity is probably an unattainable ideal. It often is neces- 
sary to settle for a reasonable level of accuracy, i.e., data which is 
not optimally accurate, but^'is sufficient for the purposes for which it 
will ''a used. 

(3) Timing of Availability ; Other pt ^blems arise from incompatible timelines 
for data collection and use, i.e., data not available soon enough for 
planning and reporting purposes, or subs^ u >1 differences among users 
in terms of optimal timing. 

b. Basic Design Principles 

Two basic design principles should guide information system development: 
simplification and participation. 

(1) Simplification ; Collect only necessary and useful information . The 
system should include only information with a moderate to high degree 
of utility. Far too often systems and shelves become cluttered with 
information which is collected but never used. Since most systems possess 
limited capacity to collect, analyze*, and disseminate information, pri- 
orities should be established based on levels of need for various types 

of information. 

Avoid duplication of effort; use single multipurpose instruments and 
secondary rather than primary data collection strategies whenever 
possible . Any data collection system should attempt to minimize demands 
on personnel already overburdened by paperwork. To minimize or, in some 
cases, actually decrease such burdens, it is desirable; to design single 
multipurpose instruments for form'" collection of related types 
formation from various agencies insti fntions . To the greatr ^u <. 

tent possible, an information system shouXu be designed to talce advan- 
tage of existing data collection systems (secondary data collection) 
and to assist in making any m^^.essary adaptations to existing procedures 
(e.g., adding items to existing instruments or modifying categories to 
increase data compatability) . New procedures for obtaining data (pri- 
mary data collection) should be initiated only when no alternative exists. 

(2) Participation ; Participatory planning is essential for effective irifor-, 
mation system design. Most producers of manpower information are also 
informs t ion consumers. Their actiye= involvement in planning, , implemen- 
ting, and evaluating t;he information system generates several benefits; 
increasing ease in obtaining needed information, increasing accuracy ,: 
and credibility of information, and increasing use of informatioti for^< 
planning purposes. 
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c. Types of Data Collected and Personnel Categories 



(1) Types of Data : Although some kinds of information are easier to obtain 
than others, and level of priority may vary, the following types bf 
data are desirable for a comprehensive personnel development information 
system: 

- Current and projected total school enrollments and census of children 
with special needs. 

- Current and projected supply of special education related personnel: 
numbers of personnel in each area of specialization and level of train- 
ing, i.e., undergraduate or graduate, numbers/types; personnel currently 
employefl in various agencies; numbers of students enrolled in preservice 
program and anticipated graduates in current year; number of personnel 
certifie in current year; geographic source of new personnel; and num- 
bers of currently employed personnel who need additional training to 
qualify for appropriate credentials. 

- Current and 'projected demand for special education personnel: numbers 
and types of personnel needed; current vacancies; positions difficult 
to fill; attrition rates (and if possible, causes of attrition); and 
follow-up data on recent graduates. 

- Classifications of special education related personnel and requirements 
for certification, licensing, and registration in education and other 
agencies. 

- Plans for expansion, modification, or discontuation of child service 
programs operated by various agencies. 

- Inservice training needs: target populations and content areas, pre- 
ferred training modes and incentives, problem areas (e.g.-, teacher 
contracts), program development needs and priorities. 

- Training resources: college and university training program profiles 
and future plans for preservice and inservice training; DPP/BEH-f unded 
projects; other training and technical assistance resources including 
persons, programs, and materials; concerns regarding training program/ 
resource quality. 

- T- mation on exemplary programs an ictices. * 

cu bical assistance needs of local d^.^w cts and other sectors con- 
L.erned with personnel preparation. 

- Results of evaluation, monitoring, . and due process procedures.. 

- Economic, political, and legislative variables affecting manpower 
planning; issues, problems and needs concerning personnel preparation 
and utilization. i 

Interpretation of data in these areas may require [other kinds of informa- 
tion, e.gi, causes and significance of attritions, regional and national 
needs in low incidence areas, and trends in prevalence of various special 
needs within the state. 

(2) Personnel CatJf|ories : 

OSE personnel data categories, particularly for teachers, are not com- 
patible with existing personnel classifications in many states. In 
ad*^^tion, states with non-categoric»'='^ rsonnel/pupil classification 

cannot provide categorica'' peibu i^.w^ data. In those cases, the 
i 1 data forns required in the CSPD are not useful for planning 

and projection purposes within the state, either for the SEA or for 
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institutions of higher education. Personnel data should be collected 
using classifications which are meaningful for planning purposes at 
local, regional, or state levels, and translated into federal categories 
only for reporting purposes. 

Alternative Data Collection Strategies; Techniques and Instruments 

Multiple information collection strategies are needed to develop an adequate 
information base for special education manpower planning, due to the scope 
of the system, the many ag<>nciPG involved, the multiple types of data needs, 
and the large number of sub-populations involved. 

Selection of appropriate strategies should be guided by a number of basic 
design questions: 

Problem Definitions and, Purposes: What problems or needs are to be I 
addressed? - \ 

Users: \s[ho will, use the information? How can users define their 
priority needs? 

Content: What kinds of data are needed? Which kinds of information 
are priorities? 

Reliability and Specificity: What n5.nimun levels are acceptable? 
Timing: ^Jhen is the information needed? Is it needed periodically 
or only once? , . , 

- Available Options: What feasible options exist for collecting the 

/ information? Have procedures already been established by any agency 
/ for collecting the same or related data? • 

Scope, Sources, and Geographic Level: Should data be collected from 
all members of a population or will a systematic sample suffice? Can 
the information be collected most appropriately at the state, regional, 
or local level? What data sources and target populations are to be 
involved? 

- Incentives: Is data reporting required or will data collection depend 
on voluntary participation? What rewards are built in for respondents? 
Process/Content; Qualitative/Quantitative; Formal/Informal: What rela- 
tive emphasis is needed on interpersonal processes as opposed. to con- 
tent? Is the information primarily qualitative or quantitative in 
nature? Are formal or informal data collection procedures more appro- 
priate? 

Resources and Responsibility: T«Jhat resources are available, including 
time, personnel, and existing data collection systems? Who will be 
responsible for collecting the information? Is the information need 
sufficient to justify cost in terms of resources? 

(1) Problem Definition and Purposes : 

A comprehensive manpower information system should be designed to pro- 
vide data essentiax for developing plans to address identified or 
anticipated problems or needs. The system can be refined over time 
with assistance from constituencies which. need to use the information 
for a variety of purposes. A problem-solving approach to system design 
is particularly compatible with the participatory planning requirements 
for a state CSPD. / 
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Manpower infor.mation may be collected for a wide variety of planning, 
reporting, and problem-solving purposes (see p. 3.4) . The same infor- 
mation often may be used for multiple purposes. These proposed uses 
should guide the fine-tuning of information collection strategies.' 

(2) Users : A comprehensive information system should be capable of respon- 
ding to the needs of multiple constituencies. Sinc^ ' col- 
lection and processing capacity will be limited, it 

i(j(>nf-^r significant user groups and to request the: 
establishing data collection priorities. Massachusetts li^roject ex- 
perience indicated that users often have difficulty defining their 
priority needs in abstract terms. They need opportunities to review 
various types of data in order to rank them in terms of usefulness and 
priority level. 

(3) Content : In addition to information on^preservice and inservice 
training needs for various target populations, a CSPD information sys- 
tem must collect information regarding technical assistance needs, 
promising practices, evaluation, and dissemination. General types of 
data which are desirable for a comprehensive personnel development in- 
formation system are listed on p» 3.7. A variety of other needs will 
be identified in an operating system as a result of requests from 
individuals, agencies," institutions, or organizations involved in 
unique planning or problem-solving activities. ' 

(4) Reliability and Specificity ; Mimimum acceptable levels of- information 
reliability and specificity vary for different users. In ad'dition, any 
inf ormatidn system encounters some ^substantial problems in collecting 
"accurate" information. Determination of minimum acceptable levels 
should be based on a concensus negotiated by knowledgeable information 
users and producers, and information system managers, as the system is 
refined. Information inadequacies should be prominently noted on data 
summaries and reports prepared for dissemination. 

(5) Timing ; Needs of different users tend to vary substantially in terms of 
timing. The time-consuming nature of some data collection procedures, 
particularly those which depend on voluntairy i ^ * ' may be the 
primary factor in determining timing of data ava , Some types 
of data must be collected periodically in a consistent and systematic 

\ manner, while other kinds of information may be needed only once. On- 
going negotiation with knowledgeable information producers and consumers 
is essential to develop and maintain acceptable compromises .regarding 
'timing of data collection and availability. 

(6) Available Options ; In developing a system, it is important to first 
identify existing formal procedures for collecting similar or related 
data v^lvich iare managed by educational or human services agencies and 
organizations. In some cases the data will prove to be inadequate or 
inappropriate for users, and in some instances it may prove too diffi- 
cult to obtain the information. But fortu^ Tv usir^ ly is possible 
to develop the necessary collaborative relat or. _r o that other data 
collection systems can be used or adapted to f^roviae information needed 
for the special education manpower information system. If this is not * 
possible and the information need has been identified as a high priority, 
new infornation collection procedures must be established. 
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Options also exist for establishing nr:/ procedum ; inforuation system 
or* CSPD staff may assume primary responsibility ui may seek assistance 
from a variety of individuals, organizaf^ ^n=^ or planutng groups. Examples 
of such voluntary efforts from the MassachusetLs Project. i:u ud^ : 

\. 

- Student projects; includinjg studies for course credit and several 
Doctoral studies "com=J.ssioned" by various Project planning groups. . 

- Surveys conducted by members of various planning groups including 
needs assessments, and developme- - of consistent cross-institutional 
procedures for f:)llow-up of program graduates. 

- Voluntary assistance by professional organizations, e.g., statev. de 
inservice needs assessments conducted by Massachusetts Speech, Hear- 
ing and Language Association, initial survey of private school spec- 
cial education personnel supply and demand conducted by the Kassachu- 
setts Association of Approved Private Schools, initial voluntary 
survey of public school special education personnel supply and demand 
conducted with the assistance of the Council of Administrators of 
Special Education. 

In addition, needed information may be obtained from a variety of other 
documents, e.g., policy papers, research studies, and reports on program 
monitoring visits and appeals procedure?, and from informal data collec- 
tion procedures, e.g., interviews or discussions with knowledgeable 
individuals and representative planning' groups. 

(7) Scope, Sources, and Geographic Level : ~ 

The system must identify preservice, inservice, and other needs of 
public schools, private schools, intermediate units, institutional 
schools, institutions of higher education, the state. education agency 
and special education programs operated by human service agencies. In 
addition, it must respond to information needs of decision-making. bodies 
such as legislatures and state boards of education. The optimal leveL 
for information collection should be expected to vary for different' 
target populations. Needs for new personnel may be assessed at 
state, multi-state regional, or national levels. Inservice needs of 
regular classroom teachers are best assessed at the local school level 
while those of low incidence groups, e.g., vision and audition, are 
best assessed at siibstate regional or state levels. The unique needs 
of the latter target populations tend to be lost in standardized local 
nc^eds assessments. To be consistent with the focus of ?.L. 9A-142 on 
individualized instruction, needs assessments should attempt to provide 
for specialized needs of different target populations. It also should 
be noted that inservice training needs within target populations vary 
greatly. For example, parents may need training in working with indi- 
vidual children, in exercising their rights, in providing support for 
other parents and school staffs, organizing local advisory councils, 
etc. (Needs assessments leading to standard packaged approaches to 
inservice are likely to be inadequate beyond the initial stages of 
providing basic information on laws and regulations.) 

(8) Incentives ; 

Due to stringent limitations on data collection by the Department of 
Education, most of the Project's primary data collection efforts depended 
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on voluntary rather than required cooperation by respondents. Several 
procedures which were initiated as voluntary efforts later became re- 
quired reporting procedures, but the majority remained voluntary. In- 
centives found to be effective in encouraging voluntary * participation 
included: 

- Active participntion of representatives of various constituencies 
in designing r,i\\ dures, r^>sulting in greater understanding of the 
needs for various types oi it: onaat; i as p: *t of the comprehensive 
planning process and in ownership of data cuixe^cti^.. procedures. 

- Feedback of results and analyses to respondents Accompanied by a 
memo expressing appreciation for their cooperation and indicating 
the general purposes for whic' the information would be used, as an 
incentive for contining coll^. atio^. 

- Use of information system data for planning ^Kx^^ot.-^ by i.. u ^Ts, 
planning groups, institutions, and agencies which were also ^a^d 

of information for the system, leading to increased legitimation of 
the information system and .commitment to its ongoing operation. 

Process /Content ; Qualitative/Quantitative; Formal/Informal ! 

The relative primacy of content as opposed to interpersonal processes 
should be an important consideration in designing information collection 
procedures. Content is the primary consideratipn in collecting some 
types of data, e.g. , numbers of personnel currently employed and needed. 
In other cases process should be the primary consideration. For ex- 
ample, use of interactive processes in identifying insetvice needs in- 
creases the probability of obtaining accurate and detailed information 
on desired content of inservice needs, provides an opportunity to under- 
score the importance of individual needs of teachers, and increases the 
probability of participation in training activities by generating a 
sense of ownership of the planning process. The process dimension is 
frequently neglected in favor of a content emphasis in developing data 
collection procedures. Careful consideration of the appropriate balance 
between content and process is essential in designing information col- 
lection procedures which contribute to use of data for problem-solving, 
planning,' and decision-making. 

Information collection often is limited to quantitative data, e.g., 
numbers of personnel available and needed. Qualitative dimensions, 
e.g., extent to which content of preservice training is responsive to 
emerging field needs, are more difficult to assess but are equally im- 
portant. Formal data collection procedures, e.g., survey questionnaire 
and checklists, routine required reporting forms, are appropriate when 
the information to be collected is quantitative in nature and content is 
the primary concern, or when time and other resources are too limited 
to permit a more desirable interactive process approach. Informal 
strategies, or ,a combination of formal and informal strategies, are 
more appropriate when process is an important consideration, or the 
information to be collected is more subjective than pbjective in nature, 
e.g., analyses of issues and problems, projections of future changes in 
special education systems, certain qualitative concerns regarding per- 
sonnel preparation, and significance of variables affecting manpower 
planning. 
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Multiple forma'' and informal data collection strategies were employed 
by the Project. Formal procedures, such as surveys, questionnaires, and 
checklists, were used for collecting statistical and other factual in- 
formation. Information which required substantial time 'for coi:;ilation, 
and some evaluation data. In one. instance, a formal procedure was used 
for collecting future projection data (Delphi survey dealing with the 
area of Severe Special Needs). Informal strategies used by the Project 
included discussions on topical areas by representative planning groups, 
structured telephone surveys, analyses of requests for information and 
assistance received by the Project, and monitoring professional publi- 
cations and documents produced by various agencies, as well as legisla- 
tive actions. 

Several technical considerations were found to be important in designing 
effective formal pra^ ^duies: 

- To ii. crease accuracy and response rate, formal instruments should be 
visually cle: in terms of format, and include complete and specific 
instructio' - well as a name and phone number to be contacted if' 
respondent - questions. Instruments should be as brief as 
possible anu provide respondents w^th n opportunity to check res- 
ponses as much as possible, combined v. "other" items or open-ended 
questions as appropriate. It is better to obtain a smaller amount 

of high priority information than to obtain no response to an exces- 
sively long instrument which discourages respondents. 

- VThen information must be collected periodically, e.g., annually, use 
of consistent procedures and data classification categories over 
several years will gradually increase accuracy and greatly increase 
the usefulness of data for planning purposes. 

(10) Resources and Responsibility ; 

An ongoing cost-benefit analysis should play a significant role in 
refining a special education manprower information system. Resources 
will always be limited and needs and priorities will change over time. 
For these reasons priorities and procedures should be reassessed 
annually. Proposals for major changes in procedures should receive 
particularly critical review since they will decrease accuracy of data 
collected in the following year or twcv and significant changes in data 
classification categories destroy the possibility of using the informa- 
tion for trend analysis. 

Responsibilities and timelines should be well delineated and formally 
agreed to by all parties when collaborative arrangements are developed. 

Data Processing and Analysis 

It would- have been desirable to process personnel supply and demand data we 
well as some /Other types of information by computer. Due to the State Education 
Agency's limited computer capability, the Project compiled all data by hand. 
Although the Project succeeded in incorporating a section on special education \ 
personnel in the required form completed annually by local districts, the data 
still had to be compiled by hand, since computer printouts were not available" 
until several months after the data was needed for federal reporting and other 
purposes. 
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Data analysis was an ongoing interactive process involving Project staff, mem- 
bers of Project planning groups and other knowledgeable individuals. The 
assistance of these external "experts" representing multiple constituencies was 
invaluable in interpreting the current and future significance of information 
collected by the Project. Examples of this analysis would include variations in 
causes and significance of attritions across different areas of specialization, 
interactive effects of personnel undersupply or oversupply in different areas of 
specialization, identification of those aspects of a problem which would be 
most susceptible to intervention, and policies developed by various institutions, 
agencies, and organizations which would impact on future needs or plans for per- 
sonnel development . 

The ongoing process, of data analysis led to the delineation of several significant 
guidelines 

a. needs in each area of specialization must be assessed separately, since sig- 
nificant oversupply in one area has tended to overshadow increasing unmet 
needs in other areas; 

b. training program enrollments should be differentiated in terms of numbers 
of students already employed and those who will represent additions to the 
labor market; 

c. for some types of personnel, it is important to consider needs of multiple 
agencies other than public schools; 

\./ 

d. attrition rates ate significant but are frequently neglected, and they vary 
not only with supply levels but also with the intensity of job .demands; 

e in a number-of agreas, e.g., vision, hearing, planning within a single state 
must consider regional and national needs; 

f. elasticity of the manpower market, i.e., ease with which personnel can shift 
from one role to another or move from one state to another, is an important 
factor in determining oersonnel supply levels; it is influenced by several 
variables, including certification requirements, and varies considerably 
across areas of specialization; 

g. numerous other political, economic, and legislative variables must be 
monitored in order to increase accuracy in forecasting needs, and changes 
in population cycles should be carefully monitored and incorporated into 
manpower plans. 

Infor:nation Dissemination : 

a. Focus on Use : 

Unfortunately, a large amount of data on personnel and training needs. is 
collected but never 'used. In some cases, this is due to the dubious validity 
of the data. In many other instances the data is not disseminated to poten- 
tial users and/or no system exists to facilitate the use of such data for 
planning purposes. A comprehensive manpower information system should in- * 
elude provisions for disseminating data to potential users, and for encour- • 
aging and coordinating use of data for planning by various decision-makers 
within and outside the authority of the SEA. 
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b. Alternative Strategies ; 

Information was disseminated by the Project In a number of ways. These i 
Included Informal dissemination through meetings of planning groups and 
conferences, as well as response to a variety of unique requests for in- 
formation. Dissemination through interactive processes in meetings ^as^ j. 
particularly supportive of the Project's intent to encourage use of infor- 
mation for planning and decision-making. Detailed minutes of Project ' 
planning group meetings were/^/seminated in lieu of a newsletter. They 
served a number of valuable purposes including clarifying meeting transac- 
tions and plans, supporting continuity of group activity, maintaining 
involvement of members unable to attend meetings, and functioning as refer- 
ence documents for Project staff and group members. In r/^dition, the Project 
was responsible for development and dissemination of several types of docu- 
ments including a variety of data suTamaries and analyses, training resource 
catalogs, handbooks, training program guidelines, and procedings of planning 
conferences. An extensive- report on special education manpower status in 
Massachusetts was published, and collaboratl/on with the NIE-funded Massa- 
chusetts Dissemination Project led to production of a publication on special 
education training resources* Although the majority of these documents were 
produced by Project staff, several were Moduced by Project planning groups 
and task forces, with Project support. Members cf various Project groups 
were responsible for generating plans for many of these documents, and 
determined which documents should be uipdated annually. The broad range 
of topics dealt with by these document's reflected the concerns and needs of 
multiple constituencies involved witn personnel development. 

c. Broad and Selective Dissemination : ; 

In the initial, states of information system development, it was necessary 
to disseminate documents broadly to assist potential users in determining 
their specific needs. During the second year dissemination became in- 
creasingly selective. Respondents to surveys were provided with copies of 
reports to which they had contributed. Members of Project groups were 
routinely provided with copies of documents which related directly to their 
planning tasks. A Project Information Pvequest Form was developed and 
periodically updated so that members of Project groups and other interested 
parties could selectively obtain copies of those documents which they needed 
without routinely receiving other documents for which they had no use. 
This proved to be an e^ctremely satisfactory approach to selective dissemi- 
nation. . 

Problems and Benefits 

Unanticipated problems included: 

a. The length of time and the requisite negotiations involved in developing a 
functional information system. 

. b. Steady increase in volume of requests including unique and time-consuming 
individual requests; diversity of information needs in terms of content, 
format, and timing of availability. 

/ ' 
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•Unanticipated benefits included: 

a. The extent to which the information system served a coordinating function, 
helping to integratie needs assessment, planning and participation, tech- 
nical assistance and dissemination. 

b. Relatively rapid impact of some types of information in terms of program 
development and adaptation; extent to which information was used for a 
variety of purposes. 
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C. Participatory Planning System 

The linkage system of cooperative planning groups was the most essential effective 
practice developed by the Massachusetts Project. It provided a laechanism for j j 
actively involving numerous representatives of a broad range of constituencies in ; 
the development and implementation of a comprehensive plan for special education \ 
manpower /development . It was a key element supporting all of the othe^ promising 
practice's developed by the Project. Efficient and creative coordination of a par-\ 
ticipatrory planning system, and increasing levels of collaboration and trust 
within and among constituent groups are essential for eyolution of an effective 
CSPD. Although these may well be the most critical elements of the CSPD, they also 
appear to be the most difficult to implement. The MassachXisetts Linkage System ^l) 
encouraged real rather than token participation. and functioned as a planned change ^ 
system which catalyzed a variety of collaborative efforts among individuals, 
agencies, institutions, and organizations to achieve objectives whicl^^ had been 
established through cooperative planning processes. 

1 . Concepts and Definitions 

a. Linkage System ; 

The Projec inkage System was designed on the basis of a planned change 
model described by Havelock et al. It was comprised of a number of plan- 
ning groups with overlapping memberships; i.e., where one individual serviis 
on more than one committee. In some cases the linkage concept extended 
into cooperating ^institutions. and agencies which designated staff persons 
with special interests to serve on different project planning groups, thus 
increasing intra-institutional awareness and coordination relative to a 
variety of issues and plans. Havelock defines linkage as "the degree of 
interpersonal anc^ intergroup connectedness" and postulates .that itherievel 
of innovativeness of a change system, is proportional to . the strength and 
variety of linkages between innovators and diverse relevant resource sys- 
tems. The Massachusetts Project functioned in a "change agent" role to^^^ 
facilitate planned innovation. 

b. Basic Assumptions Regarding Change r 

(1) The Project was based on the rssumpcion that a democratic approach to 
participatory planning was essential to any planned change effort. 
This led to the design of the Linkage System as an open system, to 
encourage active participation in cooperative planning processes in 
which the SEA role primarily involved; coordination and ii^fluence 
rather than control and authority. 
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Process rather than content s]iould be the primary focus of any planned 
change effort. This approatfn to change requires toleration of high 
degrees of uncertainty ^slnceTthe "coordinator" may ar-ticulate general 
directions for desired changes but must trust diverse groups of repre- 
sentative participants to evolve specific plans for change and to col- 
laborate and commit resources for their implementation. Commitment of 
resources by a variety of agencies expands the scope of the system and 
increases the probability that change efforts will be successful in 
achieving desired objectives. 

(2) Change is a highly personal process. Changes in attitudes, knowledge, 
and skills of individuals are an essential prerequisite for organiza- 
tional change. Although individuals are the initial focus of change 
efforts, individuals operate in an organizational context andooften 
need assistance in developing and implementing plans to modify organi- 
zational structures or policies to achieve desired objectives. 

(3) Change is an evolutionary process which occurs in complex dynamic sys- 
tems affected by multiple interacting variables. To develop and 
effectively implement plans for change, it is' essential to (a) iden- 
tify these variables and attempt to assess their potential directions 
and influence, (b) to continuously monitor, the organizational contects 
in which change processes are occuring, and (c) to have sufficient 
flexibility to adapt plans to continuously changing situations. 

(4) System change is an extremely slow process. Substantial time is re- 
quired to develop planning structures, engender essential trust, and 
build cooperative working relationships among many constituencies. 

Basic Design Principles , , 

Several basic principles proved effective in shaping the original design and 
evotution of the Massachusetts" Project. 

a. Participation : ^ 

^ Active participation of a large number of individuals 

range of constituencies, in planning processes is essential for an effec- 
tive and comprehensive manpower planning system. Full participation inpliei 
active involvement in development and implementation of plans, and signifi- 
cant influence in determining outcomes. Real participation generates a 
sense of ownership of plans and' commitment to their implementation. A 
participatory planning system should focus on developing networks to 
facilitate interactive communication, influence,, and coordination among 
representatives of multiple constituencies. Active involvement of these 
individuals in task and product-oriented working groups fosters the de- 
velopment of trusting relationships which are an essential prerequisite 
for interagency collaboration and resource sharing. Groups must produce 
products or have some other visible impact iVi order to maintain continued 
commitment and active involvement of members. 

b • Representation ; 

/ • V 

Broad representation and involvement of large numbers of individuals in- 
creases the power of the manpower planning systeti, since most of the 
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energy which drives the system derives from voluntary contributions by 
constituents, and the scope of the system is determined to a large extent 
by the amount of resources, controlled by various constituencies, which 
• are integrated into the system. A comprehensive manpower planning system 
nust integrate training plans of multiple independent agencies to coordinate 
use of training resources and mininize competition and duplication. Plan- 
ning groups both advise the coordinating agency and seek to influence 
decision-making and policy-making by the constituent agencies and organi- 
zations which members represent. 

c. Management and Structure ; 

. T.ie participatory planning structure most combine a reliable management 
framework with flexibility to adapt to an evolving system. Effective 
managenient of participatory planning processes requires integrity, and 
skills in a variety of. areas, including management 'of group processes, 
organizational development, conflict negotiation, communication network 
design, and development of trusting relationships among participants from 
diverse backgrounds. Planning groups must be assisted in establishing 
goals, setting priorities for activities, completing tasks, and evaluating 
outcomes. The participatory planning structure should include a sufficient 

, number of continuing committees or task forces to provide opportunities 

for active participation by representatives of all concerned constituencies. 
Satellite groups help to ensure that the system is. open to persons inter- 
ested in participating in the planning process, thus minimizing conflicts 
which may result if the system appears to be closed to all but a limited 
number of persons involved in a central committee. Standing committees 
build continuity and stability into the system, while temporary task forces__ 
can address specific problems and terminate after producing recommendations 
or products. Like the planning structure itself, roles and functions of 
individuals and constituencies evolve over time. Even when the structure 
and functions of planning groups are formally defined in a written docu- 
ment, much of the actual impact of the system occurs through informal as 
well as formal comntunication networks. It is desirable for planning 
structures to include both cross-agency or cross-disciplinary groups, to 
deal with broader aspects of comprehensive system development, and groups 
which can address needs related to particular areas of specialization. 

\ 

d. Incentives for Participation ; 

Active participation requires commitment of time, which is, a scarce resource. 
Participation must be justified in terms of short and long term impact. 
External rewards for participation in planning efforts are frequently 
limited or non-existent. Fortunately, several effective incentives fall 
within the realm of intrinsic rewards, e.g., opportunities to develop 
needed training programs, to define problems, and develop and implement 
problem-solvii>g strategies in cooperation with peers, to obtain up-to-date 
information . o^i matters of immediate concern, and to participate in a well 
managed and productive planning process which can contribute to achieve- 
ment of short and long range goals to which participants have a personal 
commitment. 



3. System Development Process and Potential Outcomes 

Development of a comprehensive manpower planning system is a time-consuming 
organizational development process which requires several years to develop a 
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fully operational system. Although the general design principles previously 
described would apply to any state, each state's system will be unique since 
participatory planning structures and processes must be tailored to many 
idiosyncratic characteristics of a state. 

Design and management of a participatory planning system are challenging 
tasks but the potential outcomes will justify the investment of time and 
other resources to achieve effective interagency communication, coordination, 
and collaboration. Potential outcomes of participatory planning processes 
include: (1) more accurate identification of issues, problems and needs; (2) 
development of a broader range of effective problem-solving strategies and 
program development options; (3) increased cooperation, coordination, and 
resource sharing; (4) coordinated training plans which are effectively im- 
plemented due to shared ownership; (5) a personnel development system which is 
increasingly comprehensive as more agencies and institutions commit resourc;::s 
which are separately controlled; and (6) development of training programs 
necessary to ensure availability of conpetent personnel • Ultimately, the 
participatory planning system will be judged in terms of its integrity: 
participation must be real rather than token in nature, the recommendations 
of constituencies must actually influence the shape of the comprehensive 
system, and individuals and agencies must collaborate to identify and achieve 
common goals. 

Problems and Benefits ; 

Unanticipated pr^^ included: 

a. Degree of difficulty in obtaining adequate involvement on the part of some 
agencies, institutions, and organizations. 

b. The intensely political nature of the participatory planning process due 
to involvement of many constituencies. 

c. Problems ih maintaining continuity in some groups due to high annual 
turnover in membership. 

d. Extent of time and effort involved in organizing and maintaining planning 
' groups, and need to establish a number of groups in addition to those 

included in the original project design. 

Unanticipated benefits included: 

a. Extensive participation on the part of large numbers of individuals. 

b. Extent. to which the Project actually influenced decisions and plans of 
multiple"~institutions» agencies, and organizations. 

c. Variety and extent of inter-institutional and other interagency collabora- 
tive efforts fostered by the Project. 

d. Diversity and number of document^.* and other products and plans developed 
by planning groups." 

e. Fulfillment of P.L. 94-142 CSPD requirements by the Project which was 
designed prior to the law's enactment. 
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D. Technical Assistance System 

The Massachusetts Project emphasized provision of Inf ornation and technical assis- 
tance .and development of cooperati^^e relationships rather than monitoring and con- 
trol. The Importance of this function was not anticipated when the Project was 
Initially designed and the technical assistance expanded far beyond original ex- 
pectations. 

1 . Basic Concepts and Definitions 

a . Technical Assistance Roles ; 

The knowledge-linking model (Havelock et al) used in developing the 
original Project design suggests that technical assistance may be provided 
through one or more of the following roles, as appropriate to identified 
needs: catalyst, process helper, resource Linker, or solution giver. In 
practice the Project's technical assistance function included all of these 
roles and added a trainer role. Selection of an appropr-late role in a 
given situation was based on careful assessment of perceived client needs 
and other salient features of the situation. 

b . Technical Assistance Versus Monitoring : 

Monitoring identifies problems; technical assistance helps to solve them. 
Monitoring tends to generate minimal compliance; technical assistance seeks 
to Improve program quality above minimum required levels. Monitoring tends 
to generate suspicion; effective technical assistance is dependent on the 
development of trusting relationships. It is difficult to combine moni- 
toring and technical assistance roles. For these reasons the Project sought 
to avoid any direct involvement in monitoring functions* 

c. Scope and Purpose : 

The Project goals included both. i^reasing the availability of sufficient 
numbers of personnel to serve children with special needs and ensuring 
that they were* as competent as possible. For this reason, staff attempted 
to respond to a broad range of needs related to special education person- 
nel development identified by any individuals* agencies or institutions 
concerned with personnel development and/or delivery of services to children. 

2- Basic Design Principles 

Several basic design principles were found to be essential in designing an 
effective technical assistance system. 

a. Salience of^ Consumer Needs: 



Technical assistance should focus on needs as defined by the consumer and not 
be driven by the provider's need to "sell*' particular skills or resources. 



b. 



Ongoing Interactive Needs Assessment and Planning : 



Technical assistance needs should be assessed through an iterative process 
which actively Involves potential consumers in defining problems, and de- 
veloping a concensus regarding goals, priorities and strategies, and a 




So 
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commitaient to imp'' ementaCion and ongoing planning and evaluation. It is 
essential to understand both clients and the situational Context in which 
they operate in order to tailor technical assistance plans to the unique 
needs of technical assistance consumers, whether working with individuals, 
agencies, institutions, or organizations. 

The needs assessment process involves five steps or stages. The first 
step involves developing a positive, cooperative relationship with the' 
individual (s) or group (s) to be involved in the process. The next stage is 
that of problem definition. Issues, problems, an J needs must be clarified 
and salient situational factors identified. Two aspects of problem defini- 
tion must be pursued simultaneously. One involves asking the right questions 
to assist individuals or groups in initially defining their needs, without 
prematurely defining the needs for them. A second aspect involves mapping 
the system, learning as much as possible about salient features and variables 
from the clients. This stage also involves further clarification of the 
clients goals and priorities, and purposes of the needs assessment. 
Problem definition pr needs clarification is a critical stage because it 
sets the direction for future technical^ssistance efforts and identifies 
both options and limits. The third step involves the development and imple- 
mentation of appropriate strategies for conducting more ^formal or extensive 
needs Assessments, as appropriate. Feedback of results ol needs assessment 
to participants in planning and problem-solving processes is the essential 
fourth step. Finally, planning and problem-solving processes should be 
managed so th^tt-Jthey generate ongoing f ormal -or— informal needs assessment 
information, creating' the iterative nature of the technical assistance pro- 
cess « An open planning process with ongoing feedback is an important element 
in technical assistance. It contributes to the development of trusting 
relationships and credibility and often assists in locating a variety of 
additional resources which may be used in developing programs and solving 
proble'j:s. 

Alternative TecTmical Assistance Strategies ; 

Effective technical assistance requires careful matclid;ng of appropriate 
strategies or resources with identsLfled^eeds^ Alternative strategies 
used by the Massachusetts Project included: 

(1) Provision of information or materials^ 

(2) Referral and resource location, i.e., linking consumers to other 
sources of information and assistance. 

(3) Short-term consultation. 

(4) In-depth technical assistance, i.e., extensive and frequently long- 
term support in such areas as program development and evaluation, 
problem definition and solution, issue clarification, negotiation, 
coordination, and proposal development. 

Other Characteristics hi Effective Technical Assistance 

Other characteristics of effective technical assistance inelude: 

\ 

(1) Timing:) Appropriate timing of assistance is crucial. In some instances 
this involves simply a prompt response, but in other cases, it involves 
a carefully sequenced series of activities which must be carried out on 
schedule. Efficient use of time is also important .since time is a sig- 
nificant and scarce resource. I ^ 
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(2) Competence of providers and quality of assistance. 

(3) Maintenance of continuity and providing ongoing follow-up for in-depth 
assistance activities. 

(4) Flexibility to adapt to changing needs and situations. 

e. Use of Alternative Sources of Assistance : 

A technical assistance system should not only provide direct assistance 
but should also continuously locate and provide access to external techni- 
cal assistance resources. Many resources can be identified in an expanding 
network. Manpower Project staff provided extensive direct assistance but 
also catalyzed provision of assistance by many members of Project planning 
groups. In some cases this assistance was provided to other linkage group 
members, but in many cases it was provided to external individuals and 
agencies such as public schools. Examples. of assistance provided by link- 
age gtoup members included: 

(1) The Joint Planning Grdup developed a Handbook on Roles of Supportive 
Services Personnel (Adaped Physical Education, Therapeutic Recreation, 
Occupational Therapy, Physical Therapy, and School Nurses) in the Public | 
Schools and included information on representatives of these disciplines ) 
who could be contacted by school personnel for information and consulta- 
tion or program development (at no cost). 

(2) One of the most unusual outgrowths of cooperative planning activities 

was the provision of technical assistance by faculty from one institution/ 
agency to faculty at another institution - in planning programs and 
preparing VI-D proposals. It should be noted that these proposals ^ 
would be in competition with one another during the Federal review 
process. Extensive assistance was provided by some individuals and 
more limited assistance was provided by group members during planning 
sessions. 

Benefits and Problems 

Unanticipated benefits and problems were intermingled with respect to technical 
assistance. The essential role of technical assistance in developing credi- 
bility, trust, and a positive image for the Project and in supporting extensive/ 
development of collaborative relationships was an unanticipated benefit. From 
this perspective the steady increase in technical assistance requests was.help-1 
ful. From another perspective, this continuing increase in requests was a 

probleza. The increased volume, including some very time-consuming requests, and 
the extensive variation in individual requests, i.e., in content, source, level 
of specificity, scope and complexity, produced a significant overload for the 
small Project staff at various times. 
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Training Priorities, and ElIA Title VI, Part D Proposal Coordination 

Development of an annual stat^ement of State Special Education Priorities and their 
use in coordinating submission of EHA, Title VI, Part D proposals were prime ex- 
amples of the benefits of participatory planning and shared leadership. Each year 
the Manpower Project developed a draft statement of training priorities on the basis 
of data collected over time. The draft was then reviewed and revised by the Policy 
Advisory Board, the Training Program Liaison Group , and the SEA Division of Special 
Education • Priorities described target populations and needs for preservice or 
inservice training, in order to parallel DPP/BEH training priorities. The, proposal 
review process was designed in concert with a large number of representatives of 
institutions of higher education an'l other agencies, including many recipients of 
Title VI, Part D grants. Personnel preparation proposals or summaries were sub- 
mitted to the Manpower Project for rf.view, in terms of the extent to which training 
priorities were addressed. The Project also provided technical assistance in shaping 
proposals to address the priorities. The review process involved some delegation 
of authority to the participatory planning system by grant applicants, y7ho developed 
an SEA review process which could not have been mandated, and by the SEA, which made 
a commitment to support all proposals which addressed the priorities. As a result 
of this coordination process, all 55 proposals submitted for SEA review during 1977 
addressed state training priorities. The priorities statement also influenced the_ 
development of training programs not funded under Title VI, Part D, and functioned 
as one mechanism for diisseminating results of training nee.ds assessments. 

Both the content of the Priorities Statement and the process of its development 
contributed to its success in influencing training program development and modifi- 
cation. Significant elements included: 

1, Although the content was based on data collected by the Project, most applicants 
were not only familiar with at least some portions of the data, but had assisted 
in collecting and reviewing it for accuracy and in analyzing it. 

2. The trusting relationships and commitment to common goals generated by involve- 
ment in participatory planning groups were essential fpr meaningful priority 
development and acceptance of the coordination process by applicants; concomi- 
tant requirements were continuing integrity and openness in managing the SEA 
proposal review process, i 

A second level of proposal coordination took place within several Project planning 
groups, ranging from joint planning by several institutions or agencies which in- 
. tended to submit proposals, to development of Informal consortium proposals, i,e,, 
proposals submitted separately by several institutions, each Including a common 
core section describing the complementary relationships of. the proposed programs. 
In October, 1977, four such Consortium proposals were submitted in the areas of 
(a) Severe Special Needs, (b) Vocational Education/Special Education, (c) Bilin- 
gual Special Education, and (d) Speech Pathology /Audlology /Audition. Although some 
of the proposals in each of these Informal Consortium arrangements were not funded, 
the intensive cooperative planning which generated the common core sections provided 
a base for continuing collaboration by various institutions and agencies. In 
addition, another "consortium" proposal was submitted by a single institution 
which had previously received a Dean's Grant, This Dean's Project Technical Assis- 
tance proposal was supported by Education Deans from 25 public and private institu- 
tions, but was not funded. The Project also coordinated init5 planning for a. 
seven-state interstate proposal, Inservice Training for Teacht"^ of the Visually 
Handicapped, a project which vzas subsequently funded. 
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Management and Support 

Central staff and fiscal support were essential for management of a Project of 
this magnitude. The Project staff consisted of a full-time Project Director and a 
full-time Administrative Assistant, supplemented by variable support from part- 
time graduate assistants. Some were supported by the Project, but the majority 
were interns placed with the Project by local institutions of higher education. 
In addition, variable levels of secretarial support were provided by the Division 
of Special Education. One of the Project's most valuable assests was the extensive 
donation of time by many professionals involved in Project planning groups. 

One of the Project's major problems was the lack of informed top level administra- 
tive support within the SEA. This narginality produced' both benefits and diffi- 
culties. It created legitimation problems for the Project within the SEA but 
enabled it to enhance its credibility with external agencies and institutions as a 
provider of technical assistance entirely separate .from any monitoring function. 
The placement of this change agent project at the interface between the SEA and 
numerous external constituencies generated various difficulties, including the 
need for continuing attempts to mediate between an SEA typically concerned that 
external agencies might try to dictate to it, and external agencies equally fear- 
ful that the SEA might ^interfere wijth their autonomy. Despite these difficulties, 
the SEA was the most appropriate site for a Project of this nature. 
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In the spring of 1978 Educational Research Cornoration conducted a 
cj5stionnaire*survey of members of the linkage network of the Special Education 
;!3.n:ower Planning Project of the Massachusetts Department of Education. The 
P'jrpose of the survey was to gather information which would assist the Project 
D: rector in assessing the achievements \of the Project and to make plans for 

futjre Project activities. \ 

\ 

Seventy-four members of the linkag^ network responded to our questionnaire; 
this represents a response rate of 30%, \ At least one member of each of the groups 
in. the linkage network and each of the special task forces responded, and re- , 
sporses were in numbers roughly proportional to the total size of each group. 
Because many respondents belong to more tnan one group, the 74 respondents repre- 
sent 202 committee memberships and 13 special task force memberships'. 

In order to determine the general level of activity of committee members 
witr.in the network, and to establish our respondents' degree of involvement in 
the Project, v/e asked the participants to ii^idicate the number of meetings they 
attended, during the last Project year (beginning June 1, 1977), for each of the 
com::iittees to which they belong. Table 1, which gives the responses to this 
question, shows that the respondents have been very active in attending meetings. 
Many respondents also attended planning sessi^ons for their groups and met with 
tne Project Director on a variety of matters, \so Table 1 does not reflect the 
full level of activity of the participants. / 

The Linkaae Network 



The linkage group 'system v/as designed by t|ie Project Director to serve as 
a mechanism for sharing information, for bi/ildihg relationships, and for planning 
on I cooperative basis across agencies andj institutions in the Commonwealth. To 
determine the extent to which the network is meeting these goals, we asked respon- 



dents several questions about their experiences with their committees. 

Seventy of the 74 respondents, or 952, said that they have found it useful 
to belong uO a Manpower committee. Two respondents said they had not found it 



A :cpy of this questionnaire is attached to this report. 
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Table 1 

Respondents' CoimiUtee Membership 
and CommUtee Meeting Attendance 



Number of 
, f-tembers 
. Corrmi ttee Responding 

Arts/Special Needs 3 

Adapted PE/REC-OT/PT-Health __4_ '- 

Bilingual /SPED 8 

ECE/SPED 8 

Generic . 8 

Moderate " 5 

Liaison Steering Committee / n 

Paraprofessional 1 

Parents/Surrogate Parents 1 

Project RETOOL Steering Committee ./ 9 

Policy Advisory Board / 17 

Regular Ed/SPED / 1> 

/ ' 

Speech Pajth/Audiolocy/Audition 4 

SecondaT7/SPED 2 

SPED Administrators 7 

Severe Special Needs Group 14 

Training Program Liaison Group 11 

Vocational Ed/SPED 5 

Vision 3 

Regular Ed. In-service Task Force 2 

Severe SPED Task Force ^ 6 

Competency Assessment Task Force 2 

Generic Task Force ? 
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Average No. ' 


Number o 


of. Meetings 


Meetings 


Attended 


Held 


1.7 


2 


4 


4 


2.9 


5 


2.5 


3 


2.25 


3 


2.2 


3 


2.6 




1 


2 


2 


2 


2.4 


3 


3.35 


5 


2.9 


5 


3.25 


5 




2 






4.5 


8 


3.^ 


4 


2.45 


5 


5.8 


7 


1.7 


3 


2.5 


3 


4.5 


6 


2 


2 


3 


3 
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useful, and two participants did not respond to this question. One member who 
had not found membership useful and one who did not respond to the question 
explained that they had just joined the network. We asked those, who said that 
they have found it useful to belong to a Manpower committee to explain in what 
Avay(s) it has been useful. Table 2 summarizes the responses to this question. 

I 

• ■ \ . 

Table 2 

/ Benefits of Committee Membership 

Number of 

Benefit Respondents 

To share infor|mation 72 

To develop consortium proposals 13 

• To develop other training plans 33 

To develop training priorities and guidelines 45 

Other 12 



Almost all participants listed more than one benefit of their committee 
memberships. In describing the benefits of sharing information, several respon- 
dents commented that they had gained a better understanding of the issues at 
different levels. Included in respondents' description of "other" benefits were: 
meeting and establishing relationships with people of similar interests and 
_r£sponsibilities; evaluating and updating current training programs; planning 
and implementing joint activities; establishing certi rication criteria; and 
developing service delivery responses to P/.L. 94-142. 

We next asked participants if they felt that the activities of the Manpower 
Project have been responsive to the needs identified by their comnittees. Sixty- 
four respondents, or 85%, indicated that the activities have been responsive. 
Nii.e participants (12%) did not respond to this question; only one participant 
felt that the activities had not been responsive. The reason given for this view , 
was that the acti.vi ties were much too diffuse. Several respondents commented 
that in responding to the needs identified by the committees, the Project Director 
has provided initial structure, followed by support during participatory planning, 
and then clear written documentation of activities. 
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The linkage network provided a mechanism for participatory planning for the 
State Plan for Personnel Development. To assess the effectiveness of this mechan- 
ism, we asked respondents if they felt that they had had an adequate opportunity 
to participate in the process of developing the State Plan. Fifty-three participants 
(72^), indicated that their involvement had been adequate. Eight participants (11%) 
did not respond to this question, and 13 participants, or 18%, felt that they had 
not had an adequate opportunity to participate. 

Of the 13 who felt that they had. not had adequate opportunity to participate, 
five said that the reason for this was that they were new to their committees and 
that the Plan had been developed before they joined. In effect, then, only eight 
•respondents found fault with the participatory planning mechanism. Explanations 
included: inconvenient locations of meetings; great time pressure in the develop- 
ment, with insufficient notice of meetings; too many task forces which were too 

_s, pread out t o ha v e a r e a l im paet^-fe44ore-&f-perst?mrel-at-thg-T- tate level to . 

consider the committees' recommendations; and the feeling of two individuals that 
it was not their "role" to participate. 

Generally, then, the respondents expressed the feeling that through their 
committees they had had an adequate opportunity to participate in the process of 
developing the State Plan for Personnel Development. However, some members felt 
that the products of their committees were not accepted by the State at the • 
Division level . 

As a final indication of the extent to which the respondents fesl they benefit 
from their committee memberships, we asked if they feel that the minutes of their 
committee meetings are useful to their needs. Seventy respondents, or 95%, 
indicated that the minutes were useful; three members did not answer this question, 
and only one respondent indicated that the minutes were not useful. 

We asked those members who found the minutes useful' to indicate the ways 
in which they use the minutes. Table 3 shows the responses to this question. 
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Table 3 

Committee Members' Use of Meeting Minutes 

Use of Minutes Respondents 

To review the committee proceedings 55 

To keep up to date if I have missed a meeting 56 

As documentation of group decisions and progress 42 

As a resource for myself 50 

As a resource for others 40 



One member who found the minutes useful said that they were, ho\7ever, a bit too 
extensive; another member commented that the minutes were exceptionally concise 
and ccTvl ete . Overa ll.^JUuas-cIe^-^-ha-t-t-h&-m^fflt^tes-whi ch the -Projec^iTector' 



has p-epared and circulated to members after each meeting have been valuable to 
the members. 

The Information System . / 

The Project developed and operated an information system to collect, analyze, 
summarize, and disseminate data on special education personnel supply and demand 
and other training needs and resources. To get some indication of the success of 
this data system, we asked committee members whether they find that data reports 
which they routinely receive from the Project are generally useful. Sixty-five 
respondents (88%) said that the reports are generally useful, four (5%) indicated 
that the reports are not generally useful, one respondent gave a mixed response, 
and four participants did not answer this question. 

We- listed the Project's major data reports, and asked those respondents who 
said that they generally find the Project's reports useful to indicate which 
reports they find useful and how they use each of them. 
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Network Members' Use of Project Data Reports 



F^Dort 



Training Program Survey 



Number of 
Respondents 

40 



Use of Report^ 



Catalog of In-Service 
Programs 



Public School Personnel 
Needs 



Private School Personnel 
Needs 



Collaborative Personnel 
Needs 



State Plan Components 



Catalog of Faculty 
Consultants 

Current and Projected . 
Supply of SPED Personnel 



Training Priorities 



26 



40 



21 



20 



35 



20 



33 



Program planning (9) 
Reference (3) 
Project enrollment (2) 
Provide tech, assist, (2) 
Student advisement (1) 
Plan use of faculty (1) 

Program planning (7) 
Resource (4) 
Referrals (3) 
Plan in-service (1) 
Provide tech. assist, (1) 

Program planning (8, 
Student advisement (7) 
-Support grant app. (6) 
Provide tech. assist. (1) 

Student advisement (5) 
Program planning (4, 
Suppcvft grant app. (4) 

Student advisement (3) 
Program planning (3> 
Support grant app. (3) 

Reference (6) 
Program planning (5, 
Support grant app. (3) 

Workshop resources (3) 
Program planning (1 



Program planning (8 
Support grant app. 
Student advisement 
Needs assessment (2 
Statewide planning 
App. and waiver (1) 

Program planning (9 
Support grant app. 
Needs assessment (2 
Plan in-service (1) 



4) 
2) 

1) 



5) 



Statewide planning (1) 
Support grant, app. (1 ) 
Plan in-service (1) 
Needs assessment (1) 
Compare owh program 
to others (1) 

Support grant app. (1) 

Student advisement (1) 

Statewide planning (1) 
Coordination (1) 



Plan in-servics-(l) 
App. and waiver (1) 
Statewi de pi anni h g ( 1 )' 



Reference (1) 

App. and waiver (1) 



App. and waiver (1) 
Legislative process ("1) 



Provide tech. assist. (1) 
Statewide planning (1) 



Plan in-service (1) 
Referral (1) 

Referral (1) 
DMH manpower 

projection (1) 
Project enrollment (1) 
Plan in-service (1) 
Provide tech. assist. (1) 

Reference (1) 

App. and waiver (1) 

Quality control (1) 



••Numbers in parentheses indicate the frequency of mentions of specific uses. 
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In Table 4 we show the responses to this question. Hot all participants indicated 
the use v/hich they make of reports, but the comments of those who did list specific 
uses give a good indication of how each report is most .commonly used. A large 
number of respondents represent training institutions and the responses reflect 
this. Host reports are used most commonly for planning training programs, while 
school and collaborative personnel needs data are particularly useful for student 
advisement. Most reports are frequently used to support grant applications. 
Respondents representing state agencies use the reports to provide technical 
assistance, to make referrals, and to plan on a statewide basis. 

r 

We also asked respondents whether they had found the Project's projections 
of manpower training needs useful to themselves or their agencies or institutions. 
Fifty-one (59%) indicated that they had found the projections useful, while 20 (27%) 
had not, and three participants did not respond to this question. Of the 20 who 
said they had not found the projections useful, nine explained that they had not 
.had the need to use these data; six said that they did not trust the accuracy of 
the data, and five listed other reasons. 

We asked those respondents who found thj,4)rojections useful to indicate the 
ways in which they have used them. Planning training programs was again the most 
common use, with 23 respondents rentioning this. Student advisement was mentioned 
six times, and supporting grant applications was mentioned five times. Other uses, 
mentioned less frequently, were planning in-service programs, projecting enrollment, 
advising training institutions, assessing needs, statewide planning, and developing 
a DMH manpower plan. 

Overall, the responses indicate very clearly that the Project's projections, 
as well as its data reports, have been used extensively by members of the linkage 
network. 

Besides disseminating various data reports on a routine basis to members of 
the linkage network, the Project also responds to numerous specific requests for 
information. We asked respondents if they had made requests for inforiration from 
the Project beyond that which they received at meetings or through the Project 
mailing list. Thirty-two participants (43%) said that they had made such requests, 
and all of them reported that the responses which they received from the Project 
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were adequate to meet their needs. Almost all responses were received within 
one week of the request, with only three responses taking as long as two weeks. 
Examples of th.- ^.^de variety of information requested include: naijies of 
resource' people, programs available to meet needs of specific studer:ts, infor- 
matioii on facilities with Part D grants, proposal information, clarifications 
, of written materials, regional data, updated membership lists. Interstate 
Coranittee reports, and information on model programs. 

Technical Ass istance 

A third objective of tha Project was to provide technical assistance related 
to training program aesign and development, training delivery, proposal develop- 
ment, and Manpower planning. Therefore, we asked participants if they had made 
specific requests for technical assistance from the Project; 30 respondents, or 
41%.- said that they had. ~ Table 5 shows the types of "technical as siTtance requested. 
In about two-thirds of the cases, the Project provided the assistance directly, 
while in the other cases the Project staff made referrals to other resource 
persons, materials, or programs. All but one of the 30 respondents who requested 
technical assistance reported that they were satisfied with the response they had 
received. The one who was dissatisfied indicated some doubt as to whether the 
^development of • a consortium for training and/or certifying teachers of children 
with special needs is within the purview of the program. 

Table 5 

Types of Technical Assistance Requested from the Project 



Number of 

Type of Assistance Respondents 

Referral to resource persons, materials, funds, 

or model programs 18 

Assistance in o'jtaining training materials 7 

Assistance in developing grant proposals 14 

Assistance in modifying or developing 

pre-service training programs 8 

..ssistance in designing 'n-service training 

programs 10 

Other ^ 4 
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Impact of Project on Planning 

To gain a further understanding of the impact of the Project, we asked 
I'^spondents whether they, or the agencies or institutions with which they are 
affiliated, have made any new plans or decisions, or altered any existing plans, 
as a result of participating in the Project or receiving information from the 
Project.. Forty-one respondents, or 55%, said that the Project had influenced 
their plans. Four other respondents said that they will use Project information 
in their future planning. Table 6 shows how training institutions used Project 
information to develop or amend their plans. 

I 

Table 6 

New or Altered Plans of Training Institutions 



Plans 



New or Expandad SPED Programs : 

In-service 
Generic 

Early* childhood 

Severe 

Bi 1 ingual 

Bilingual speech pathologists and audiologists 
O.T./P.T. 

Expanded - unspecified 

Altered Programs 

Altered to conform to training priorities or 
certification requirements 

Discontinued or Reduced SPED Programs 

Quotas for preservice 

Limited moderate 

Reduced unspecified 

Integrated SPED with rehab. /counselling 

Cofrbined deaf-blind with severe/profound 

Decided not to add new masters program 

Introduced Entry Level Assessment 



Number of 
Institutions 



7 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
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Respondents who represented agencies or institutions other than training institutions 
used Project information to plan in the following ways: 

- Hospital day program training program 

- Private schooT in-serv.ce 

- Classroom teacher in-service 

- Parent training program 

- More parent support 

- More involvement in bilingual community 

- Sharing resources among LEAs 

- Statewide vocational and secondary SPED planning 

- Joint publication 

We also asked respondents whether, as a result of Manpower Project activities, 
their agencies or institutions coordinated activfties or planned cooperatively 
with other agencies or institutions. A very large numbe r-4.^. or ?^^;.^-^^t4^-t}^ 



they had. Only two respondents said that their attempts at collaboration had not 
been useful. In these two cases the respondents said that the institutions with 
which they had attempted to collaborate had been unresponsive. Collaborative 
efforts which respondents .considered to be ^useful are shown in Table 7. 



Table 7 

Collaborations Resulting from Project Participation 



/ 



Collaboration 



Collaboration across agencies or institutions 
(including university- LEA; MDE--DMH; 
University-KDE) 

Training program collaboration 

(including preservice. in-service, workshops 
surraner programs) 

Development of consortia 
(including severe special needs, vocational 
ed/special ed) 

Information exchange 

Sharing training materials 

Joint data collection 

Joint research 

Joint presentation 



Number of 
Respondents 

15 



11 



5 
1 

1. 

1 

1 
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The extent to which participation in the Project has resulted in coordination 
among agencies and institutions and in new or altered plans of participants is a 
very strong indicator of the positive impact the Project has had on agencies and 
institutions across the Commonwealth with concerns in the area of special education 
tnanpov;er planning and development. 

Accomplishments of the Project 

Our final question of respondents concerning their experiences with the 
Project to date was, "From your own professional perspective, what do you think 
are the most valuable accomplishments of the Project during its three years as 

a Special Projectr^^^hg ^inions expressed by 55 partici pants who responded to 

TIiTr question are shown in Table 8. 

Table 8 

Participants' Views on the hhst Valuable Accomplishments 

of the Project 

Number of 

Accomplishment Respondents 



Network for communication and interaction 33 

Data collection and dissemination (including 

projections) 12 

Information and referral "clearinghouse" 11 

Cooperative planning • H 

Unified state goals and priorities 5 

Project RETOOL and conferences 5 

Needs assessment ' 3 

Getting local input to State Plan 3 

Leadership within BEH 3 

Development of certification requirements 2 

Assistance in developing grant proposals 2 

Highlighting awareness of special education issues 2 

.Stimulating research and program development 1 

Serving as a bridge between the field and universities l 

Pioneer in developing a manpower (as opposed to training) 

perspective in service delivery agencies 1 
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Table 8 demonstrates that, in the view of the netv/ork members, the greatest 
accomplishments of the Project have been in the areas of the Project's major 
goals. 

Futur e Focus of the Project 

We also asked respondents what they felt should be the focus of Manpower 
Planning Project activities during the coming year. Table 9 shows that the 44 
participants who responded to this question generally feel that the present work 
of the Project should be continued and refined, but with increased focus on coor- 
dination of in-service training program" development. 



— I able 9 "~ 

Participants' Suggestions for Future Focus of Project 

Number of 

t^ocus Respondents 



Continue work in same areas as past 13 

Coordinate in-service prograrn development 10 

Cont riue network building an^d maintaining 5 

Continue data collection and dissemination 5 

Continue development of certification requirements 5 

Provide centralized coordination of SPED technical 
assistance and referral " 5 

Implement committee recoimendations 3 

Focus on secondary level SPED 3 

Other 17 

Included in the category of "other" in Table 9 were suggestions which were made 
by only one respondent. They included suggestions to focus on specific areas, 
such as paraprofessionajls, parents, and bilingual education; to focus on the 
public school sector; to work with DYS; to assess manpower needs on a regional 
and national basis; and to develop strategies for cross-district utilization of 
"difficult-to-find" pei^onnel. 
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General Commsnts 

At the end of our questionnaire we invited respondents to make additional 
comments or suggestions which they felt would be helpful to the project. These 
remarks are summarized in Table 10. ' . 

■fable 10 

Additional Comrents and Suggestions of Participants 



_ ^ ' umber of 

Conment or Sugc^estion Participants 



Conunents 



Good Project leadershio 8 
Project, helpful /enjoyable 3 
Weak Project leadershijD ^ 1 

Suggestions 

Arrange nwre convenient meeting times and places 3 
Get more input from other sectors 2 
Re-work competency specifications 1 
Make minutes and reports more clear \ 1 

Use telephone or written responses to mailings 

in place of some meetings 1 
Prepare a sunmary handbook of Project to improve 
understanding of efforts among broader 
professional community 1 

\ 

As Table 10 shows, the most frequent comment, made by 8 of the 21 respondents 
who added comments, was that the Project Director and her staff have provided 
leadership, coordination, and support which has been very helpful and effective. 

Summary 

In summary, members of the linkage network have found^useful to participate 
in Project meetings, they have found the Project's data reports useful, and they 
have used the information gained from their participation in planning the future 
activities of their agencies or institutions. Many plans have been developed or 
amended-as a result of project information and activities, and a great deal of 
collaboration across agencies and institutions has resulted from committee members' 
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participation in the Project. Mjentiers have frequently turned to the Project 
for information and technical assistance beyond that routinely provided at 
m3etings and through the maijs, and the members have found the Project staff 
very helpful, supportive, and efficient. Participants recommend that during 
the coming year the Project should continue^its activities in the same areas 
as in the past, but with more focus on coordinating in-service program development. 
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• . * SPECIAL /EDUCATION MANPOWER PLANNING PROJECT 

COMMITTEE MEMBER QUESTIONNAIRE 

Name (Optional ) . " ■ Qa^g 

Affiliation (Optional)^ 



/ 

/ 



Educational Research Corporation has been contracted to evaluate the Special 
• tducation Manpower Planning Project of the Massachusetts Department of 

Education. We are, gathering information, which will help the Project 
I Director assess the effectiveness of the Project and make plans for future 
Project activities. Your responses to this survey will be particularly 
important, since the third year of Special Project funding will end on 
my 31, 1978. Information on the current status of the Project will be 
r'^^f^^^/J to planning a continuation of the Project's functions, for which 
Title yi-d funds have been requested in a regular State Department of 
Education grant application. Please assist us by answering the questions 
on this form ancj then returning the form directly to ERC in the enclosed 
business reply envelope. 

Thank you. : , 



1. 



Please list the Manpower Project coumittees to which-you belong, and estimate 
the number of meetings of each of these committees you have attended during 
the Project year (beginning June, 1977): ^ « -y 



Cortmi ttee 



] Arts/Special Needs 

] Adapted PE/REC-OT/PT- 
Health 

♦ 

] Bilingual /SPED 

] ECE/SPED 

] Generic 

] Moderate 

] Liaison Steering 
Committee 

] Paraprofessiorial 

] Parents/Surrogate Parents 

] Project RETOOL Steering 
Committee 



# of Meetings 
Attended 



Committee 



C ] Policy Advisory Board 

C 3 Regular Ed/SPED 

C ] Speech Path/Audiology/ 
Audition 

[ ] Secondary/SPED 

[ ] SPED Administrators 

C ] Severe Special Needs 
Group 

C ] Training Program 
Liaison Group 

[.] Vocational Ed/SPED 

C 3 Vision 

Other Task Forces 



# of Meetings 
Attended 



i uiner lasi 
C 1 (specify): 

C 3 
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2. Have yoj fouflcLU useful to belong to a Manpower cotmiittee? 
C ] Yes " . • 

C ] No . • \ 

. ^Please explain how it has been useful (check all that apply); 

To share information 
To develop consortium proposals 
To develop other training plans 
To develop training priorities and guidelines 
Other (please describe) 



\ 



3. 



Do you feel that the activities of '%he Manpower Project have been responsive 
to the needs identified by your committee(s)? 



C ] Yes 
— [.] No 



_^Please explain: 



! 



4. Do you feel that you had an adequate opportunity to participate in the process 
of developing the State Plan for Personnel Development? 

C ] Yes 

i C ] No ■ . I 

^Please explain: / 
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5. Are minutes of your committee meetings useful to your needs? 
r— C ] Yes 

C ] No • ■ 

Please explain how you use them (check all that apply): 

[ ] To review the committee proceedings 

[ ] To keep up to date if I have missed a meeting 

[ ] As documentation of group decisions and progress 

[ ] As a resource for myself 

C ] As a res'burce for others 

C ] Other (please describe): 



6. Do you find that data reports which you routinely receive from the Project 
are generally useful? 

— [ ] Yes 

[ ] No • 

: ^ Please check those data reports which are generally useful to you 

and indicate how you use each of them. 

Mort 

[ ] Training Program Survey Report 

[ ] Catalog of In-Service Programs 

C ] Public School Personnel Needs 

[ ] Pfivate School Personnel Needs 
[ ] Collaborative Personnel Needs 
[ ] State Plan Components 

C ] Catalogue of Faculty Consultants ■ 

I ] Current and Projected Supply , ' ^ 
of SPED Personnel 

[ ] Training Priorities • 

[ ] Other (specify) 
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Are the Project's projections of manpower training needs useful to you 
(or your agency or institution)? 



C ] Yes 

If yes, in what ways have you 
used them? 



[ ] No 

If no, why not? 

[ ] I have not had the need 

[ ] I don't trust their accuracy 

[ ] Other (please explain): 



8. Have you made specific requests for information from the Project beyond 
that which has been provideci at meetings or has been sent to you through 
the Project mailing lists? 

- [ ] Yes 
[ ] No 



a. What types of information did you request? 



b. 



-*■ c. 



How rapidly did the Project respond to your request? ' 
[ ] Within one. week 
[ ] Within two weeks 
[ ] More than two weeks ' 

Were the responses of the Project adequate to meet your needs: 
C ] Yes V 
[ ] No 



Please explain: 
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9. Have you made specific requests for technical assistance from the Project? 

- [ ] Yes 
C ] No 



H- a. What type of technical assistance did you request? 

[ ] Referral to resource persons, materials, funds, or 
model programs 

[ ] Assistance in obtaining training materials 

C ] Assistance in developing grant proposals 

[ ] Assistance in modifying or deveoping pre-service 
training prograins 

[ ] Assistance in designing inservice training programs • 
[ ] other (please describe) :_ 



b. Were ypu satisfied with the response you received? 

C ] Yes 
r- C ] No 



Please explain: 



10. Have you, or the agencV or institution with which you are affiliated, made 
any new plans or decisions, or altered any existing plans, as a result of 
participating in the Project or receiving information .'rom the Project? 

— C ] Yes 

r, ] No 

^ -— ^ Please describe new or altered plans: 
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11. 



As a result of Manpower Project activities has your agenc' or institution 
coordinated activities or planned cooperatively with other agencies or 
institutions? 



C ] Yes 
[ ] No 



a. Please describe the nature and extent of the collaboration: 



b. 



Do you feel that this collaboration was useful tc your 
agency or institution? 

C ] Yes 

C ] ' No , 



Please explain: 



12. 



From your own professional perspective, what do you think are the most 
valuable accomplishments of the Project during its three years as a 
Special Project? 



13. What do you think should be the focus of Manpower Planning Project activities 
during the coming year? 



14. 



Please make any other comments or suggestions which you feel would be heloful 
to the Project. kcikiui 
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■ IHFOfMl. SUMHAfiy OF ' 
HASSADiUSETTS SPECIAL EDUCATION WIPOHER PROJECT 
INTERSTATE STEERING COHHITTEE 
QUESTIOiAIRE SURVEY 
June, 1970 



1. Level of Steering Coiiimittee members' satisfaction with the adequacy of technical assistance provided by the 
Hassachusetts Manpower Project: 



Technical 
Assistance 



Some- Very 
Not Very what Dis- dis- 
Mi. sat. Sat, sat, sat, sat. 



a. Development of a NY ME VT Rl 
manpower information CT HH NJ 
system. 1 . 



b. Development of CT NY RI 

strategies for ME VT 

cooperative manpower NJ 

planning among NH 
northeast states. 



c. Development of CT NY VT RI 

Comprehensive System ME NJ 
for Personnel Devel- ' NH 
opment' (CSPD) in your 
state. 
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Explanation of Response 



CT - Was intact prior to project. 

NY - Internal considerations preclude our 

focusing on this as a current priority. 
VT- Very helpful. , 

\HE - Assistance in review on data system.. 

NY. - Our state may have unique problems in ' 

■; cooperating on this. 
ME -\Face to 'face meetings most helpful -best 

\way to disseminate information. 
RI - Tt^s activity has begun to be coordinated, 
but there is a great deal more to be done. 

CT -' Was intact prior to Project. 

NY T Exploration of issues, parameters, problems, 

solutions helpful. 
HE - Tremendous consultation, particularly on 

process. 

RI - Further clarification of mandate was needed 
prior to provision of technical assistance. 
The Project Director has forwarded a 
letter requesting clarification,. 

NH - In process-closure before Sept. 1, 1978. 
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2. Level of satisfaction of Steering Comiiittee iiieii4)ers with adequacy of coordi;iation provided by the 
. (-lassachusetts Manpower Project: 



Coordination 

a. Development of a 

regional data base 
for manpower 
pknning. 

b. Design of Comprehen- 

sive System for 
Personnel Develop- 
ment (CSPD) 



Some- Very 
Not Very what Dis- dis- 
app. sat. SaL_ sat sat^ sat 



c. Exploration of coop- 

erative strategies 
for SPED personnel 
placement among 
northeast states. 

d. Development of 

strategies for 
sharing training 
resources withih and 
between northeast 
states. 

.e! Analysis of personnel 
certification 
requirements in the 
northeast states. 



NH ME 



Ny CI 

ME 

NH 



CT 
VT 
RI 



VT 
U 
RI 



NY NJ 



CT 
HE 
RI 



VT 



NY HE 



CT 
NJ 
RI 



VT 



NY CT 

VT' HE. 
NH NJ 
RI 



Explanation ,l)f Response 



CT - Still in the discussion stace. 
RI - Additional work needs to be done. 



NY - Interaction with other directors and BEH/ 
DPP/DAS personnel helpful in exploring 
paramenters for implementing CSPD regs. 

HE - Has assisted us in cooperating with regional 
proposals and planning.' 

RI - Technical assistance will be provided at 
next meeting when mandates will be " 
clarified by BEH. 



ME - Sharing info and "good" .resources has allowed 

us to utilize consultant's. 
RI ■ Additional attention needs ta.be directed 

to this activity. 



NY - Hope project will "plug" our Certification . 
Study, if not, change my response to 
"dissatisfied." 
HE - Has increased understanding of credentials ^ 



used in other states. 
RI - Adequate. 
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3. Technical assistance provided by the Project beyond that initially expected: 

KE - Information and assistance specific to problems. Fe-iback c planning 
process as well as good advice and reconroendations . Good "information 
in response to specific questions. Project staff have been most 
responsive to Steering Committee. 

VT - Been very helpful in accessing information. 

flY - Knowing Cynthia's • capabil ities , enthusiasm and commitment, I expected to 
receive information sharing discussions which would be helpful to^ us as 
an initial auditor with (perhaps) a unique set of problems and concerns. 

NH - Still in process. Sharing information from other states. Will assist 
this summer in putting^ pieces together in final form. 

4. Major impact of Interstate Project on manpower planning and development in th3ir 

NY - The providing of a forum to share common concerns, explore alternative 
solutions. 

,ME - Assistance in the initiation of a "process." Mistakes are being made but 
A reel far fewer of them. The initial planning phase of the CSPD is 
drrficult, but more important. We will not have just a paper plan or i 
compliance statements. r r k . 

' 3!!pn"J^°'* '"'"^^"^ be demonstrated later this year (next three months) 
when the response from BEH is received by Project Director regarding 
glorification of PL 94-142 mandate of a Comprehensive System of Personnel 

NJ - Gaining broader perspective of what others are doing with regard to similar 
problems. Closer contact with BEH to relay impact (problems) regarding 
statutes and regs. / a a 

CT - Sharing of information. 

NH - Has caused post-secondary institutions to inter-comniunicaie and to question. 

5. Major contributions of their states to the Interstate Project: 

Aside from whatever contributions we may have made to the discussions at 
the Vermont meeting, I would hcpe that through documents I've shared (or 
shortly will share) would be of interest and assistance in teacher competency 
assessment, certification, and technical assistance. 



NY 



I€ - Information on modules for in-service. 
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RI - Since staff was reassigned this year, I am fairly new to the project and 
would expect RI will provide more support and assistance to goals of 
project this year. 

NJ - Sharing information regarding manpower information system, comprehenri ve 
plan, mains treaming; in-service proj . and in-service project for college 
faculty. , 

CT - Sharing of Information. 

NH - Dissemination of information about our "Regional Systems" within the 

state— and the gse of this system for administrating Part D training monies. 
Our Part^D State Plan is unique! 

6a. Areas related to interstate activities, or joint needs of the states participating 
in the Interstate Project that they feel the Project should focus on during the 
coming year: 

NY - The continued explication of parameters to fulfill the CSPD regs. in 94-142. 



r£ - CSPD and coordination of Part D r-nd other $ resources. 
Clarification of CSPD regs. 



VT - Continuing analysis and problem clarification relating to state CSPD. 

RI - Clarification (|f PL 94-142 and BEH mandate regarding CSPD. 
Refinemant of manpov/er information system. 
Development of 



NJ - Development of 



strategies for sharing training resources, 



CSPD plans and subsequent activities related to accomplishing 
the plan. Interstate training projects; cooperative manpower planning. 

CT - Assessment of j^egional manpower needs. 

NH - Continuing of Sharing. Tne use of the group as trainer(s) of each. 

6b. Areas related to the needs of their states, as individual states, they feel 
the Project should focus on during the coming year: 

ME - Technical assistance to indiv/dual states. 

VT - Continued^development and re'Knemsnt of CSPD including procedures for 
needs assessment and evaluation^ 

RI - Same as ir6a. 

NJ - CSPD. 

NH - Continued - exploration of shared programs for the training of teachers 
of lov/- incidence handicapped. 
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6c. By rank order, the areas of the Interstate Agreement which are their highest priorities: 
(First priority = 1; second priority = 2; third priority => 3.) 

i 

Rank* 

i. Development of a state manpower information system for your state. RI-3 

ii. Development of a state plan for manpower development for your state. VT-1 ; NH-1 

iii. Development of the State Comprehensive System for Personnel Development, 

required under P.L. 94-142, for your state. VT-l; HE-1; Rl-1 

IV. Development of a regional data base for manpower planning. ' CT-1 

V. Definition of the parameters of the Comprehensive System for Personnel ^ 

■ Development and sharing of problem solving strategies. NJ-1; Ny-l; VT-1; HE-2; RI-2 

vi. Development of a regional manpower plan, with emphasis on low incidence areas, CT-2; NH-3 



vii. Continuation of informal efforts to balance manpower supply/demand across 
state lines. 

viii. Initiation of interstate training projects, where appropriate. 



CT-3 



ix. Exploration of personnel certification/approval requirements in various 

states and their implications for training programs. Ny-3; rlH-2 

X. Development of strategies for sharing training resources within and 
between states. 

xi. . Coordination of access to regional and national program and technical 
assistance resources, for use in development and implementation of each 
state's Comprehensive System for Personnel Developpt. VT-1; Ny.2; HE-3; NJ-2 



*Veroiont ranked four items as II priority. 
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Additional comments and suggestions: 

NJ - I find the exchange between different persons and different states very 
helpful in broadening my own perspective on commonly confronted problems. 

RI - I feel I would be in a much better position to evaluate the project nex-t 
year due to the fact that I replaced a staff member on this cormiittee 
this year. 

NY - Please weight my responses in the conte)<t of my not being an "official" 
part -of the Interstate Project, as a guest auditor who has attended but 
one meeting, and who should not therefore significantly impact on the 
directions the Project might take. 
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HASSACHUSETTS SPECIAL EDUCATION MANPOWER 'PROJECT 
INTERSTATE STEERING COMMITTEE ()UESTIONNIARE 



State 



Date 



Educational Research Corporation has been contracted to evaluate the Special Education 
Manpower Planning Project of the Massachusetts Department of Education. We are gatherinq 
information which will help the Project Director assess the effectiveness of the Interstate 
Component of the Project and make plans for future Project activities. Please assist 
us by answering the questions on this form and then returning the form directly to ERC 
in the enclosed business reply envelope. 
Thank you. 



1. Please indicate how satisfied you are with the adequacy of technical assi stance provided bv the 
Massachusetts Manpower Project in each pf the following areas, and please explain each response. 



.a.,,Oevelopment of a 
■ manpower infor- 
mation system. 



b. Development of 
strategies for 
cooperative 
manpower planning 
among northeast 
states. 



c. Development of 
Comprehensive 
System for 
Personnel Devel- 
opment (CSPD) in 
your state. 



l2ERiC 



Not applicable 
to my state 



[] 



[] 



Very 
Satisfied 



[] 



[] 



[] 



Satisfied 



[] 



Sonewliat 
Satisfied 



[] 



[] 



[1 



[] 



[] 



Dis- 
satisfied 



[] 



[] 



Very 
Dissatisfied 



Explanation of Resp onse 



a. 



[] 



[] 



[] 



c. 
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I Please indicate liow satisfied you are with the adequacy of coordination provided by the Massachusetts 
Project in each of the following areas, and please.explain each response. , 



I 

a. Development of a 
regional data base 
for manpower 
planning. 


Not applicable 
to my state 


Very 
Satisfied 


Satisfied 


Somewhat 
Satisfied 


Dis- 
satisfied 


Very 
Dissatisfied 


Explanation of Response 
















[] 


[] 


[] 


[] 


[] 


[] 


a. 


b. Design of Compre- 
hensive System 
? for Personnel 
Development 
(CSPD) 


1 

n ! [] 

i 
1 

i 

i 


. [] 


" [] 


. [] 


[] 

1 


b. 


c. Exploration of 
cooperative 
strategies for 
SPED personnel 
placement among 
northeast states. 


. [] ^ 


,[] 


[] 


[] 


1 

! . 

[] /\[] 

i . 1 


c. 


d. Development of 
strategies for 
sharing training 
resources within 
and between' north- 
east states. 


1 

1 

1 

[] [] 

1 

1 

1 

i 


[] 


I 

t ] ;■ 

i /' 

; 

1 


[] ■ [] 


d. 


e» Analysis ot 
personnel certi- 
fication require- 
ments in the 
northeast states; 


[] 


1 

[] 


1 

1. 

1 

ly [] 

! 
1 


1 ; ' 
[] ' ['] 

1 

i . ! , 

1 1 


e. 
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3. Has tl,ie Project provided technical assistance to you beyond that which you initially expected? 
r [ ] Yes 
[]No 

>■ Please explain: 



4. In your view, what is the major impact of the Interstate Project on manpower planning and development 
in your state? 



5. What do you feel are the major contributions of your state to the Interstate Project? 



6. a. On what areas related to intefstate activities, or joint needs of the states participating in the Interstate 
Project, do you feeV the Project should focus during the coming year? 



" ■/., 

b. On what areas related to the needs of your state, as an individual state, do you feel the Project should focus^ 
during the coming year? 
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ABSTRACT 

The Division of Special Education of the Massachusetts Department of Education 
awarded Educational Research Corporation (ERC) the" contract to evaluate the Special 
Education Manpower Planning Project. During the third Project year (1977-78) the 
Project staff continued developing and refining Project coniponents which had been ' 
the focus of the- Project during its first two years. These included continued 
refinement and operation of an information system and continued organization and 
coordination of a Linkage Network. The Project also continued to coordinate develop- 
ment of the Massachusetts Comprehensive System for Personnel Development and to 
provide technical assistance to individuals and groi^ps in Massachusetts and from 
other states. During the third Project year coordir^^tion began of the Interstate 
Manpower Project, the focus of which had been negotiated in 1976. ERC judged the 
effectiveness of these program components primarily in terms of their contribution 
to informed decision-making, within and across various agencies and institutions, 
regarding special education manpower planning and, development. 

Evaluation activities included observation of a sample of Linkage Network 
Committee meetings; review of Project documents;, interview and questionnaire surveys 
of Linkage Network and Interstate Steering Committee meirfcers; periodic meetings with 
the Project Director; informal reporting to the Project's Policy Advisory Board; 
and submission of written reports on our surve'ys and of the final written report. 

Through our evaluation activities, we judged that the Project has been success- 
ful in meeting its objectives for its third, year of operation, f'tembers of the 
Linkage Network and the Interstate Steering-Committee reported that they had 
benefited from their participation in the Project and that they felt that the 
Manpower Project was responsive to the needs which their groups had expressed. Many 
Network msiriers reported that they or the agencies or institutions which ther repre- 
sent have made new plans, often of a collaborative nature with other agencies or 
institutions, as a consequence of their participation in the Project. Information, 
assistance, and coordination provided'by the Project to Linkage Network and Inter- 
state Steering Committee members, and also to individuals and organizations outside 
^.^^.._^..'*°^*^*^^' ''"'^'"^i^^^ cooperative planning and informed decisipn-|raMag_yjv^^^^ 
in turn. contribute to creating an appropriate balance of supply and demand for 
special education personnel. 

Both the Manpower Planning Project and the Interstate Manpower Planning Project 
now have been funded by BEH for 1978-79 at the levels requested. 
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INTRODUCTION 



In its evaluation of the third year of operation of the Special Education 
Manpower Planning Project of. the Massachusetts Department of Education, Educational 
Research Corporation (ERC) focused on assessing the effectiveness of five major 
Project components: ! 

1. Operation and refinement of the Project's information system to collect, 
analyze, sunrnarize, and disseminate data on special education personnel 
supply and demand and other training needs and resources. 

2- Coordination of the Project's Linkage Network which provides a mechanism 
for sharing information, for building rela'tionships , for planning on a 
cooperative basis across agencies and institutions in the Commonwealth, 
and participatory development of the Massachusetts Comprehensive System 
for Personnel Development (CSPD). 

3. Coordination of the development of the Massachusetts CSPD. 

4. Provision of technical assistance related to training program design 
and development, training delivery, proposal development, and manpower 
planning. 

5. Coordination of Interstate Manpower Planning in collaboration with an 
Interstate Steering Committee comprised of representatives from Massachusetts 
and six other northeast states, and provision of technical assistance to 
the participating states. 

Effectiveness of these program components was judged primarily in terms of their 
contribution to informed planning and decision-making, within and across various 
agencies and institutions, regarding special education manpower planning and 
development. 

We designed our evaluation to be both formative and surrmative in nature. - We 
collected information on a continuing basis throughout the year in order- to keep- - 
the Project Director informed so that any indicated adjustments could be made 
during the Project year. In addition, we collected information which would allow 
us to make judgments about the success and impact of the components of the Project. 
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Evaluation of outcomes was more important during this year's evaluation than it 
was in the first two years of operation of the Project, since the third year of 
funding as a special project ended on May 31, 1978. We regarded information on 
the status of the Project at the close of Spec 'al Project funding as very impor- 
tant to a continuation of the Project's functions under Title VI-D funds granted 
in a regular State Departrent of Education application. In general, we attempted 
to determine, for all Project components, whether adequate and appropriate steps 
were being taken to ensure'that the systems and activities built by the Project 
would continue to function effectively after termination of special funding. 

Evaluation activities included reviewing a variety of Project documents \ 
(data reports; treeting agendas and. minutes of meetings; reports, announcements 
and other materials relating to technical assistance activities; and activity 
logs prepared by the Project Director); attending a sample of Linkage Network 
ccninittee meetings; surveying Linkage Network committee meirfcers and Interstate 
Steering Committee members through questionnaires and interviews, and reporting 
on these surveys*; meeting regularly with the Project Director to obtain infor- 
mation from fier about Project activities as well as to discuss our findings with 
her; and preparing the final written report. Through each evaluation: activi ty we " 
generally collected information about several Project components. Similarly, we 
generally assessed each Project component through a variety of evaluation activities 



Reports on our interview and questionnaire surveys of Linkage Network members 
and interstate Steering Committee nembers have been submitted to the Project 
Director, together with our survey instruments. 
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EVALUATION FINDINGS 

A. Inforration System 
1.- Findings 

Evidence of Project success in operating and refining its information system 
is as follows: 

a. Data col lection .instruments have been refined for ease of completion 
and for collecting all relevant information from each source through 
one primary instrument per source. 

b. Data have been collected, as appropriate, either from primary or 
secondary sources^ so that efforts are. not duplicated. 

c. All data as detailed in the Project Workscope have been collected. 

d. Data are routinely updated. 

e. The Project Director delegates the routine operation of the system 
to her assistants. 

f. Reports on all data collected have been" distributed routinely to each 
.Tienter of the Policy Advisory Board prior to meetings or at meetings, 
and relevant data reports have been sent to each member of each of the 
other conmittees in the Linkage. Network. All committee members have the 
opportunity to request, via request forms, all data reports prepared by 
the Project. 

g. Eighty-eight percent of linkage network coninittee members whom we surveyed 
by questionnaire reported that the data reports which they routinely receive 
from the Project are generally useful to them. 

h. Sixty-nine percent of questionnaire respondents reported that the 
Project's projections of manpower. training needs are useful to them. 

i. Ninety- five percent of linkage network committee members whom we surveyed 
by interview reported that the information provided in the Project's data 
reports was adequate for their planning needs. 
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j.,The Project has provided information and referral services in response 
to individual requests from persons and agencies outside the Project:, 
as well as from persons serving on Project committees. 

k. Sixty-four percent of interview respondents and 43% of questionnaire 
respondents reported that they had made special requests for infofma- 
tidn from the Project. All of these respondents indicated that the 
Project responded promptly to their requests and that the responses 
were adequate to meet their needs. ^ 

1. The Project worked with the State Dissemination Project to develop 
a special education component of the Dissemination Project which would 
prepare a Special Education Training Resource Publication and files. 

2. Discussion 

The information system of the Project was wej 1 established by the end of 
the second Project year. During the third Project year the emphasis was on re- 
fining the system. Data collection instruments were refined, and tH^e Project 
staff worked with representatives of various bureaus of the Department of Education 
and of other state agencies . (including the Department of Public Health and the 
Department of Mental Health) to coordinate and facilitate collection of relevant 
data. Routine operation of the system was handled primarily by Project assistants 
this year, leaving the Project Director free to work on refining the system and 
on other components of the Project. 

As during the Project's second year of operation, data reports were sent 
selectively to the committee members to relieve their feeling of an overload of 
information. Again, all members were sent a checklist through which they could 
request any. data reports which^they did not receive routinely. Findings from cur 
interview and questionnaire surveys indicate that this selective dissemination is 
effective, since most participants find that the reports whicli they routinely 
receive are useful to them and are adequate to their planning needs. 

In addition to sending data reports to committee members on a routine basis 
or as requested through the Project's checklist of available data reports, the 
Projec- responded to numerous individual requests for special information through-' 
out the Project year. The largest number of requests came from Massachusetts 
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cpUeges and universities, while many requests also came from various divisions 
of \thej Massachusetts Department of Education. Requests also came from other 
Masjsachusetts state agencies, local education agencies and col laborati ves , 
representatives of private agencies, professional associations , "consumer groups, 
parents, and students. Further, information requests were received from the state 
education agencies of other states and from colleges and universities in other 
states. 

We found in our interview and questionnai re surveys that many Linkage Network 
members were among those who had made special requests for information from the 
-Project. The information requested varied widely in nature, and was not generally 
included in Project reports which. the members had not received- That is, by 
selective dissemination, the Project did not increase substantially the volume 
of individual requests it received. , - , 

All survey respondents who reported that they had made special requests for 
information from the Project indicated that 'the Project had responded oromptly— 
almost always within one week of the request--and that the responses were adequate 
to meet their needs. All aspects of the Project's information system^ then, 
appear to be working smoothly and satisfactorily. ■ ^ ' ' 

Through collaboration with the Massachusetts State Dissemination Project, 
the Manpower Project is further increasing its capacity for dissemination of 
information on training resources. Linkage Network members have been asked to 
contribute to the Training Resources Publication and to the files. 

B. Linkage. Network ' ' 

1. Findings^ 

Evidence of Project success in operating an effective Linkage Network Is 
as follows: 

a. All committees planned as part of the Linkage Network have been organized 
and at least two meetings of each group were held during the third Project 
year. These committees include the following: Policy Advisory Board; 
Special Education "draining Program Liaison Group; Traifiing Program Liaison 
Steering Committee; and fifteen Project Training Linkage Groups (Arts/Special 
Needs; Adapted PE/REC-OT/PT-Health; Bilingual /SPED; ECE/5PED; Generic; 
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^toderate; Paraprofessional ; Parents/Surrogate Parents; Regular ED/SPED; 
Speech Pathology/Audiology/Audition; Secondary SPED; SPED Administrators; 
Severe Special Needs; Vocational Ed/SPED; and Vision). Four temporary 
groups also operated this year: Regular Ed In-service Task Force; 
Severe SPED Task Force; 'Generic Task Force; and Competency Assessment 
Task Force. In addition, the Project RETOOL Steering Committee alsp 
operated under the di rection of the Project. 

b. Members of the Policy Advisory Board indicated in our interview survey 
that they felt that the Board affects the directi^on of thfe Project. 

c. An appropriate balance existed this'year, as in the first *jtwo Project 
years, between having overlapping memberships (where one individual 
serves on more than one committee) to aid in sharing and planning, and 
having persons with special interests from the same agency or institution 
serving on different committees to increase intra-insti tutional awareness 
of issues and plans. 

d. Detailed minutes. of each conwittee meeting were prepared by the Project 
Director and were sent to each member of the particular committee. 

e. Attendance at meetings, as evidenced from committee meeting minutes, our 
observations, and our questionnaire survey of Network members, was generally 
adequate for communication, coordination and sharing purposes. 

f. Ninety-five percent of questionnaire respondents said that they had 
found it useful to belong to a Manpower committee. 

g. Eighty-six percent of questionnaire respondents and 82% of interview 
respondents indicated that they felt that the activities of the Manppwer 
Prtfject had been responsive to the needs identified by their committees. 

h. Ninety-five percent of questionnaire respondents indicated that the 
minutes of their committee meetings were useful to their needs. 

i. Fifty-five percent of questionnaire respondents said that they, or the 
agencies^ or institutions with which they are affiliated, have made new 
plans or decisions, or altered existing plans , as a result of participating 
in the Project. 
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j. Fifty-eight percen't of questionnai re respondents indicated that, as 
a result of the Manpower Project activities, their agencies or insti- 
tution coordinated activities or planned cooperatively with other 
agencies or institutions. 

k. The Project coordinated the development of consortia proposals for 
BEH training program support. 

2. Pi scussion 

During the first two years of the Project, twelve of the fifteen Project 
Training Groups were organized, while the remaining three groups were formed 
during the third Project year. These last three groups are: Art/Special Needs; 
Parents/Surrogate Parents; and Secondary SPED. BGilding the Network required 
much less time during the third Project year than it did during the first two • 
years. Further, the degree of leadership) exercised by members of the committees 
has continued to increase, so that the direct li^ikages among agencies and 
institutions are operating more independently of the leadership and direction 
of the Project. 

The Project is based on the notion that its influence comes from these whom 
it serves. Thus, the Project's Policy Advisory Board should lend advice to the 
Project, and in turn the Project should be responsive to this advice. Therefore, 
it is important that Board members feel that they do influence the direction of 
the Project. 

Our questionnaire and interview surveys of the Linkage members demonstrated 
that committee rembers are generally very satisfied with their participation 
in the Network. They are pleased with the way in which the Network is managed 
by the Project, and they perceive benefits to themselves and the agencies or 
institutions with wh^'ch they are affiliated. They mention that the meetings are 
particularly helpful for sharing information, and also for developing training 
priorities and guidelines and for developing consortia proposals and other . 
training plans. Questionnaire respondents named the Linkage Network as the most 
valuable accomplishment of the Project. 

Agendas of meetings were mailed to members in advance of meetings, often 
along with copies of materials which would be discussed at meetings. Members 
were thus able to prepare for the meetings, and the meeting time itself could be 



used efficiently and constructive/1y. When we observed meetings we found that 
the agendas were followed, and t^hat all topics were covered during the allotted 
tiir«. I / 

We also observed that members generally participated actively in the meetings, 
with the discussions being .lively. Expression of merrie/rV various points of view ' 
was encouraged, and, when^er possible", problems and concerns were resolved 
through discussion at the' meetings . When this was not possible, specific referrals 
or follow-up plans were^generally/made to deal with the issues. 

Minutes of meetings were prepared carefully to reflect the concerns of"the 
mergers as well as auction taken on issues. Almost all members indicated in our 
questionnaire survey that tfiey find the minutes of meetings useful., generally for 

a corfcination of review, documentation, and reference. 

/ 

One of the most impressive and important achievements of the Project is the 
impact which i^'has had on the planning of the agencies and institutions which 
are represented in the Linkage Network. More than half the .members described 
ways in which their participation in the Project had resulted in new or altered 
plans in thiir agencies . Most of the representatives of teacher training 
institutions reported such changes, with progranr. being altered to conform to 
training/priorities or certification requirements, and an increased emphasis on 
in-service prograrns. In addition, 582 of questionnaire respondents described 
ways in which their agencies or institutions had coordinated their activities 
or planned cooperatively with other agencies or institutions. Many such collab- 
orations were between or arong training institutions; coordination of pre-service 
an^' in-service programs, workshops, and suimier programs were described to us, and ' 
spTO institutions formed consortia for joint application for BEH training program 
^^upport. M-jch collaboration also took place between other types of agencies and 
^ institutions, including universities collaborating w.ith LEAs and with the Depart- • 
/ rent of Education, and the Department of Education collaborating with other state ' 
agencies. 

The extent to which participation in the Project has resulted in coordination 
among agencies and institutions and in new or altered plans of participants is 
a very strong indicator of the positive impact the Project has had on manpower 
planning and development in the Commonwealth. Furtha^r evidence of the importance - 
of the Linkage .'iatwork is provided below in the discussion of the Project's role in 
coordinating the develcprent of the Massachusetts Comprehensive System for Personnel 
Developfnsnt. 
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C. Coordinati on of Comprehensive System for Personnel Development 
1. Findinas 



H a. /a 



Evidence of Project success in coordinating tl.u ^- lopmenfof the Massachusetts 
Comprehensive System for Personnel Development (CSPD) is as follows: 

a. The Project coordinated the drafting of CSPD components through the 
Linkage Groups and Task Forces. The process included two cycles of 
drafting of the components by subcommittees and review by the entire 
corrjnittees, followed by review by the Project's Policy Advisory Board. 

b. The Project Director prepared the narrative section of the- CSPD and data 
sunrorier. which accompanied the components developed by the Linkage groups.' 

c. Seventy- two percent of questionnaire respondents and 72% of interview 
respondents reported feeling that they we,re adequately involved in 
developing the CSPD components. 

One problem with the CSPD development process was: 

a. Sore members of the Linkage Network expressed concern that the products 
of the Network were not accepted by the state at the Division level. 
2. Discussion X . ' . 

Participatory planning for\the Massachusetts CSPD is included as a requirement 
in its development. The Linkage ^Ne two rk of the Manpower Project provides a mechan- 
ism for the statewide involvement ofxjndi vidua Is and groups with concerns about 
special education manpower planning and development. The level of involvement of 
the Linkage members in developing the CSPD can be viewed as an indicator both of 
the representativeness of the plan and of the level of support which the plan 
will receive statewide. Seventy-two percent of Linkage Network members whom we 
interviewed, and 72% of members who responded to our questionnaire, indicated 
that they felt that they had been adequately involved in developing the CSPD 
components. Many of the remaining committee members had joined their cormiittees 
recently,- after the CSPD components had been drafted; and some of the inactive 
rerrbers coirroented that while their participation had been low, the communication 
was good and they knew .what was going on in the committees . The Project Director 
cinrulated copies of the component drafts by mail, and asked for written comments 
from those rreirbers who did not attend the meetings at which the components were 
discussed. In effect, then, very few members actually found fault with the 

O 
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participatdry planning process. Generally, the level of participation is high, 
and the corrments of those who reported involvement indicate a high level of 
commitment as well. 

The Project Director prepared the narrative 'section of the.CSPD to accompany 
the components developed by the Linkage groups. While this narrative draft 
received positive comments from Linkage members, some revisions which were made 
by the Division of Special Education of the Department of Education created a 
variety of concerns among the numbers. Policy Advisory Board members were partic- 
. ularly invol ved in bringing these concerns to the attention of the Division 'in 
order to retain the contributions of the Linkage Network and to preserve the 
participatory planning process itself. While mc<t concerns were resolved to the 
satisfaction of Project rembers. the episode" crea:ed a feeling of uneasiness about 
the Division's acceptance of participatory planning. The lengthy revision proress 
also required a great "deal of the Project Director's time and caused delays in 
other Project activities. 

D. Technical Assistance 
1 . Findings 

Evidence of Project success in providing technical assistance is as follows: 

a. The Project compiled a list of Massachusetts special education training 
priorities to serve as a guideline for institutions of higher education, 
and other agencies designing training programs and applying for BEH VI-D 
personnel preparation grants, and developed a VI-D prbposal review process. 

b. The Project coordinated the development of consortia proposals for BEH 
VI-D funding and prepared the to^ sections for these proposals. 

_ c. Project staff provided assistance to training institutions in developing 
proposals for BEH funding, reviewed proposals on request, and provided 
assistance on improving the quality of proposals. • 

d. About half of the nearly 50 proposals for BEH VI-D funds which the Project 
reviewed received funding; this compares very favorably with the percentage 
of approved proposals submitted by other states for BEH VI-D funding. The 
Manpower Project itself received BEH VI-D funding for 1978-79. at the level 
requested. 
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e. Project staff provided general assis-ance to training institutions 
relative to cevelopmsnt of special education- pgrswhetlfrepaf^^^^^ ' 

/ prograns. 

f. The Project Director consulted with the Division of Special Education 
and other agencies in planning manpower preparation strategies for the 
other agencies. 

g. The Project -organized Project RETOOL for this Project year, assisted in 
planning for RETOOL conferences and workshops, and participated in ' 
RETOOL sessions. 

h. The Project Director attended BEH briefings in Washington D.C. 

i. Project staff consulted with the staff of other BEH funded projects in 
Massachusetts and in other states. 

j. Project staff responded to numerous individual requests for technical 
assistance from staff members of training, institutions and others within 
the Project Hetwork and outside the Project. 

k. Forty-one percent of questionnai re respondents and 41S,of interview 
respondents reported" that they had made special requests for technical 
assistance from the Project; all were satisfied with the responses they 
received. 

1. The Project Director participated in state, regional; and national 
conferences on various aspects of special education manpower planning 
and develcprent, and she made presentations at several of these. 

m. The Project Director participated in planning and writing an -evaluation 
handbook for federally funded projects of the Departrent of Education. 
2. Discussion 

As during its first two years of operation, the Proj^t again provided a 
wide range of technical assistance, both forr^lly and informally. It continues 
to be viewed by agencies arid institutions within the Coimonwealth , and even 
outside the Cbnmonweelth, as a resource not only for information but also for 
direct assistance. 



Providing assistance to training institutions in preparing their proposals 
for 3£H VI-D funding was a major Project activity during the late. summer and f aVl . 
Alrrosi all proposals submitted by Massachusetts training institutions were re- • 
viewed by the Project, and in most cases the Project Director provided technical 
assistance in preparing the proposals. The high percentage of Massachusetts, 
proposals which were approved for funding (relative to the approval rate in other 
states) is probably due primarily to high proposal quality and to success of 
proposals in addressing. Massachusetts training priorities as develooed by the 
Linkage Network* 

The Project has also provided a great deal of. other technical assistance to 
mernbers of the Linkage Network, as v/e determined in our interview .and questionnaire 
surveys. In addition to providing assistance in developing grant proposals, the 
Project assisted Linkage Network members in designing in-service training programs, 
modifying or developing pre-service training programs, obtaining training materials, 
and making referrals to resource persons^ materials, funds, or model programs. 

Assistance to other state agencies and to groups outside the Commonwealth 
also occurred in a- variety of forms. Assistance provided to the Department of 
fental Health regarding coordination of their manpov/er development program with 
that of the Division of Special Education is significant not only for cooperative 
planning but also for integrated service delivery to children and youth with special 
needs. 

The Project Director made presentations at state, regional and national 
conferences, disseminating and gathering information. Some conferences addressed * 
special education manpower development generally, while others focused on special, 
areas such as bilingual special needs and speech pathology and audiology. These 
cctivities, as well as other technical assistance activities of the Project, con- 
tribute to an improvement in the capacity of Massachusetts and other states to 
plan in a responsible manner for manpower planning and development. 

E. Interstate Manpower Planning Component 
1 . Findincs 

Evidence of Project success in coordinating Interstate Manpower Planning 
is as follows: 

a. Tnree two-day meetings of the Interstate Steering Committee were held, during 
this Project year—in July and September, 1977, and February, 1978. 
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■b.. a\|^ members of the Interstite^Steenng Committee told-us in cur interview 
survey that they feel that- the Interstate Component is re'sponsive to the 
the priority manpower needs of their states. 

c. In response to our questionnaire survey, all merriers of the Steering 
Committee expressed satisfaction with the technical assistance and 
coordination which the Hassachusetts-based Manpower Project has provided 
in the areas of the Interstate Agreements. 

• 

d. Four Steering Coimiittee members stated in our OKestionnaire survey that 
the Project had provided technical assistance to them beyond that which 
they initially expected. 

e. In our questionnaire survey, five members specified areas in which the 
Project has already made an impact on manpower planning and development 

^'"J^^^J Ll^^^ ^^' one '"0'^ "leniber indicated that the. impact of the 

Project was expected to be felt later this year. • 

f. All but one member indicated in our sVveys that their' states had made 
contributions to the Interstate Project. 

g. New Interstate agreements were negotiated with the New'England states 
and New Jersey in September. 1977. for the academic years 1978-80. 

h. The Interstate Project received BEH VI-D funding for 1978-79 at the level 
requested. 



2. Discussion 



During the 1977-78 Project year, the Interstate agreements signed in the full 
of 1976 were in effect. These agreements allowed each participating state to 
indicate those areas in^hich it desired assistance from the Massachusetts-based 
Project. These agreements were signed by the Special Education Manpower Project 
Director; the Massachusetts Commissioner for Special Education, and, from the 
cooperating states, the VI-D Coordinator.' the State Director of Special Education 
and the Responsible State Official. Before the 1977-78 Project year began, each ' 
cooperating state had designated a state official who was responsible for per- 
sonnel preparation and cooperative planning, and who would serve as 2 representative 
to the Interstate Project Steering Conmittee. 
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Replacenent of one state's repre\fintati ve has contributed to that state's 
feeling that it has not contributed as\uch to the Project as it would have liked. 
However, other representatives appear toNae very satisfied with their participation,, 
and, in addition, a representative from Ne^York participated on an informal basis. 

While only two meetings of the Interstate Steering Committee were originally 
planned, the metibers believed that there wouVJXbe value in holding an extra 
meeting. Therefore, three- two-day meetings wereVheld, with the first two, in 
July and September of 1977, being held in Boston,\and the third, in February, 1978, 
being held in Stowe, Vennont. When we surveyed theXmembers of the Interstate 
Committee by interview and by questionnaire, we found^that they felt that the 
meetings were very valuable for sharing information". 

Generally, members felt their own major contributions were in the areas of 
sharing information and documents. They mentioned having shared information or 
materials on their State_ Plans,. Infpr^^^ 

resources, certification guidelines, and child count programs.- It is important, 
of course, that each state views itself as having something of value to share with 
the other states, in order that all the cooperating states benefit from each other 
as resources. • 

Members also referred to their interactions with other states when they 
described the major impact of the Project on their states. They mentioned that 
they had benefited from the information which other states had shared with them, 
and they also noted that the Project created a climate which facilitated implemen- 
tation of their CSPDs. 

Development of the CSPDs was also mentioned as a major impact of the Project 
on the participating states, and the Project Director's assistance i" dari fying_ 



the 94-142 regulations for the CSPD was viewed as critical. A continuation of 
clarification and of CSPD. development were cited by most, members as being the 
areas on which the Project should focus during the coming year. Five members 
ranked "Definition of the parameters of the Comprehensive System "for Personnel 
Development 'and sharing of problem solving strategies" as being either the first 
or second priority of their Interstate agreements. Three^members ranked "Develop- 
ment of the State Comprehensive System for Personnel Development" for their states 
as their top priority. Also mentioned as being among th(2 top three priorities by ' 
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..fo.ur.members was "Coordination of access to regional and national program and 
technical assistance resources, for use in development and implementation of 
each state's Comprehensive System for Personnel Development." Only one state 
did not have priority concerns in the area of CSPD development; the repi7esentative 
of this state has primary concerns in the reas of planning and imple-snt'ing ' 
regional manpower planning. 



H 3J^ 
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SUKT^ARY AND RECOMJ^IENDATIONS 



The Special Education Manpower Planning Project was successful in meeting 
its objectives for its third year of operation. It met its primary goals of 
refining and maintaining its information system and its Linkage Network; coordi- 
nating-the development of Massachusetts' Comprehensive System for Personnel 
Development; providing technical assistance related to manpower planning and 
training program .design, development, and delivery; and coordinating the 
Interstate Manpower Project. The Project has also gone beyond its original • 
workscope in the extent to which it has provided technical assistance in response 
to special requests from individuals and organizations in Massachusetts and in 
other states. 

Success of the Project in Massachusetts is evidenced not only through support 
given to it by the numerous members of its Linkage Network, but also through 
decisions made by Linkage members as a direct result of their participation in 
the Project. These decisions represent important coll aborativee , 
or modifications of existing plans, including joint training programs, additions. ' 
modifications or deletions of types, levels, or delivery modes of training pro- 
grams, and inter-agency coordination. These decisions have a direct impact on 
manpower preparation and supply in the Coimionwealth . 

Coordination of the Interstate Manpower Project began during the third Project 
year, and it also met with success. All cooperating states, including the New 
England states. New Jersey, and New York, identified specific" ways in which the 
Project had benefited them and ways in which they had contributed to the Project. 
They noted that the Project is important not only substantively, but also in 
creating a ^1 imate whichjvilj facilitate CSPD implementation within the states 
and manpower planning and development on a regional basis. 

Both the Massachusetts Manpower Project and the Interstate- Manpower Project 
have been funded by BEH for 1978-79 .at the levels requested. 

In order that the Project may continue to improve in effectiveness and 
efficiency during the 1978-79 Project year, we i^cormiend the following: 
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1. Computerization of the data system should take place as rapidly as 
possible in order to reduce the staff time involved in data handling 
and to minimize errors caused by manual data tabulation*. Now that 
the collection process has been refined and the types of desirable 
output determined, computerization should prove particularly efficient. 

2. Again we encourage the Project Director to increase her interpretation 
of data. collected by the Project. While the Project cannot and should 
not give "answers" to specific questions about manpower supply and. \^ 
demand, we believe that the Project Director is better prepared than 
are most other individuals to interpret the Project data. She can 
place the manpower data in a context which will help to prevent mis- 
interpretations ' and will promote informed decision-making, 

3. In accordance with the wishes expressed by members of the Linkage 
Network, we feel that it will be appropriate for the Project to 
increase its focus on coordination and development of in-service 
programs. 

4. When the Project moves under the direcflon of the new Bureau of Program 
Development and Evaluation this summer, it should be ready ta 
advantage\of any opportunities to coordinate its technical assistance 
activi ties\with those of other staff members in the Bureau and to 

draw on any new resources that become available. 

5. Because most members of the Interstate Steering Committee would like 
to focus on clarifying the requirements for their CSPDs and developing 
their CSPDs, it will be appropriate for the Project to focus its 
assistance in these areas. However, one state is more concerned now 
with developing and implementing, regional, manpower strateg^i^s- than 
with CSPO development, and neither the needs of this state nor the 
contributions it can make to the^ Project should be neglected, even • 
for a short time. This state's expertise in CSPD development may be 
helpful to the other states; additionally, it might be encouraged to 
take some initiative in designing regional strategies which could form 
the basis for regional collaboration when other northeast states are 
prepared to concentrate more in this area. 
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Educational kesearch Corporation (ERC) was retained by the Special 
Education Manpower Project to assist in developing a consensus of sample 
."experts" regarding the desirability of various training procranr elements 
ror use in developing training program guidelines. To help determine 
these personnel preparation ^needs , we asked experts in the area of severe 
special needs to express their opinions .regarding the desirabil ity and 
the. probability of the occurrence of various changes in such areas as 
recruiting, training, and certifying personnel to serve students with 
severe special needs, in the Commonweal th» during the next five years. 

To achieve consensus of opinions among experts in the area of severe 
special needs, we used the Delphi technique. In this process, experts 
express their opinions on .a ."first round" questionnaire, and responses to 
these instruments are tabulated. Then the same experts respond to successive 
similar questionnaires which report the responses of the group as a whole 
to the pravious round and which allow individuals to modify their responses, 
if they wish. 

Questionnaire Development and Administration 

Items on the first round of the Sev-3re Specfaf Needs Delphi questionnaire 
were drafted and refined collaboratively by the Severe Special Needs Training 
Linkage Group of the Manpower Project, the Director of the Manpower Project, 
and E?.C personnel. Fifty-three items were categorized into four areas: 
■ Personnel and Recruitment (14 items); Content of Training for Personnel 
(19 items); Structure and Process of Training for Personnel (14 items); and 
Certification and Related Issues (6 ite-^is). These items w^re intended to 
be reflective of the full range of concerns of experts in the area of severe 
special needs. However, the respondents were also urged to add any relevant 
items which they thought had been cmmitted. 

Respondents were selected by the Severe Special Needs Group and the 
Manpower Project Director. There were twelve respondent categories: 
Special Education (SPED) college teachers; SPED administrators in col.laborati ves ; 
SPED administrators in public schools; SPED adm-inistrators in institutional 
schools; SPED administ.'-utors in private schools; SPED teachers; SPED para- 
• professionals; parents of SPED children; Human Service Agency personnel; State 
Education Agency {ZLV, personnel; students in SPED training programs; and 
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auxilliary personnel. The number of persons chosen to represent each group 
varied from five to twenty, depending or. the size of the total population 
of each group in the Corr:monweal th. 

Manpower Project staff destributed the first round questionnaires to 
the 141 selected respondents in the fall of 1976. and assumed responsibility 
for following up on non-rsspondents to ensure a good response rate. Participants 
were assured that their responses would be anonymous :nd they were asked to 
return their questionnaires directly to ERC. Of the 141 questionnaires distributed, 
114 (80%) were returned to ERC. 

ERC tabulated the results and, for each of the four sections of the 
questionnaire, rank ordered the responses for each of the twelve respondent 
groups and for the entire group. Mean responses to each item were also 
computed for the group as a whole. 

The Round I results were reported to the Severe Special Needs Training 
Group at its meeting of January 19. 1977. The group decided that a second 
round should be conducted, since variations in ratings among the respondent 
groups were evident.^ However, the Group recommended two modifications for 
the .Round II questionnaire. First, they recommended that additional items 
drawn frcni Round I write-in suggestions should be Included in a separate 
section on the Round II instrument. Second, they reccimended decreasing the 
Round I item pool by eliminating those items which had already been determined 
cs highest priority by respondents. 

E?.C drafted new items based on Round I ccnments and submitted, these to 
the Manpower Director and the Severe Special fleeds Group Chairpersons for 
selection of additional Round II items. Twenty-six new items were selected 
for inclusion. Th-sa were grouped, within a fifth section of the questionnaire, 
into the four Round I categories, and a fifth category, "Content of Social 
Education for Severe Special fleeds." " 

Round I items with the ten highest mean' ratings w^re dropped from Round II 

consideration. Secause two items were ti«d for tenth place in the mean ratings, 

•-.otal of eleven items were eliminated in this way. The Round II instrument 

contained a total of 63 iteins for respondent rating. 
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On the Round II questionnaire the mean Round I responses for all participants 
were indicated for the items; means were marked at appropriate places along 
the scale for each item. For example, for the first itsm in category I of 
the questionnaire, the mean response of all participants to the desirability 
of the item was 4.04; this "was- -indicated on the desirability scale as 
follows: 



Very Very 
low High 
1 2 3 4, 5 



This infonnation is critical- to the Delphi process, of course. Consensus 
may be achieved if respondents are influenced by seeing how the group as a 
whole rated itens in the previous round. Naturally, no mean responses to 
the new jtems in the fifth section of the Round II instrument were indicated, 
since these items were suggested by participants in Round I. / ' 

In the spring of 1977. the Round II questionnaires were mailed to all 
114 Round I respondents. Again the Manpower Projec~t staff assumed respo^nsi- 
bility for distributing the questionnaires and following up on no'n-respLdents . 
The follow-up process was lengthy, because many respondents could not be reached 
during the summer months. However, by November. 1977, 94 (82X) of th/ 114 
Round I participants had returned their Round II questionnaires to ERC. 
Results fo r all Respondent Groups Combined -- Rounds I. and II 

ERC again assumed responsibility for tabulating and anaylzing/the results. 
We computed mean Round II responses to each item and rank ordered them 
within each category of items. These are presented in Table I, together with 
the comparable Round I data. The Round I items/which were elimi/h:ted from 
Round II are included for reference, with the Round I ratings ahd ranks. 
Respondents rated items on a five-point scale, where 5=very hi4 desirabi 1 i ty 
or probability, and l=very low desirability or probability. To allow comparison 
of Desirability ranks between Round I and Round II, the Round II rankings 
have been adjusted downward by the number of Round I itemsX^iminated from 
each section. For examplT. in Section I, the five items whi(^h.were ranked 
highest in desirability of occurrence were eliminated. Tht/s the top ranked 
Round II item was assigned rank 6. This adjustment has al/so been made for 
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Probability rankings, although comparisons of Round I to Round II rankings 
cannot always be made.- Since the items which received the highest Desirability 
rankings, and which were therefore eliminated in Round II. did nofnecessari ly 
receive the highest Probability rankings, ita^s ranked highast in Probability 
• in Round I may be included in Round II. while itams with lower rank^- were 
eliminated in some cases. This is true in Section I. where items ranked 1. " 
2- and 3 in Round I remained on the Round II instrument. 

Where ties in ranking occured, each item was assigned that rank, and 
the appropriate number of rank numbers were skipped in assigning a rank to 
the next item. For example, if two items were tied for first place, then 
both ite^s were assigned a rank of "l," and the- item, with the next highest 
mean rating was assigned a- rank of "3." 

Generally, very few changes occurred between Rounds I and II, either 
in ratings or in rankings of items within categories. The data for Section I 
Personnel and Recruitment, are virtually unchanged. In Section II. Content 
of Training for Personnel, a few changes occurred. Item 15. which received 
a Desirability rank of 14 out of 19 in Round I. moved up to rank 10 in Round II 
This Item is: "Increased emphasis on instructing trainees in writing specific 
individual behavioral objectives for SSN students and lime lines for meeting 
these objectives." Items numbers 1, 14. and 19 moved down more than two points 
in the Desirability rankings. These items are" "More e-nphasis on a multi- 
disciplinary approach;" "Greater e.-nphasis on preparing trainees to use a 
variety of observational techniques to monitor the progress o'' SSN children;" 
and "Specialized training for personnel who (will) work witr. SSN children in 
institutional schools. 

In Section III, Structure and Process of Training for Personnel, onlv 
two items changed by more than two ranking points. Item 9, "Non-college groups 
will offer formal training programs." went down from rank 11 to 14, -..hile 
ite.Ti 10, "Professionals and paraprofessionals will receive their training 
together, through a team approach," moved up from rank 14 to rank 11,. 

In Section IV. Certification and Related Issuers, where there were only 
six items, no item changed more than two points in the Desirability rankings 
between Rouna i and Round II, but half the items did change 'by two points, 
two changed by one point, and only the top ranked item re.mained unchanged 'in 
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rank. Item 1, "Certification of paraprofessional s will be required," moved 
down from rank 2 to rank 4; and item 6. "Teachers of SSN students win be required 
to hold regular class certification," moved down from rank 4 to rank 6. Itc-m 
5, "The educational requirement for SSN teachers will be upgraded to that of 
Master's degree," moved up from rank 5 to rank 3. 

Overall, mean desirabitity ratings given to items in Section IV, Certifi- 
cation and Related Issues, were lower than those assigned to items in the 
other three categories. This held true both in Round I and in Round II. 
Howpvpr, the mean desirability ratings for new Round II items (Section V D) 
in this same category were as high as the mean ratings of items in other catsgori-s 
Probability ratings for both old and new items in this category were comparable 
to probability ratings for items in other categories. The items receiving the 
lowest Desirability ratings in Round II were those in group E. , Context of' 
Social Education for Severe Special Needs. No items of this group were 
included in the Round I instrument. 

Probability ratings were lower than Desirability ratings in both Round I 
and Round II. . Desirability ratings averaged slightjy over 4 on the five-point 
scale, while Probabi.;ty ratings averaged about 3. Out of all items, there ' 
were only two cases in which Probability ratings exceeded Desirability ratings 
in Round II. One of these was a new item, V.E.2, "School age people with 
severe special needs will be served only in special settings due to their 
extensive personnel support requirement," which received a Desirability rating 
of 2.63 and a Probability rating of 3.15. In fact, this latter item received 
the highest Probability ranking of items in this group, and the lowest Desira- 
bility ranking. The second item which received a higher Probability rating 
was IV. 5, "Teachers of SSN students will be required to hold regular class 
certification," which received a Desirability rating of 2.86 and a Probability 
rating of 3.23. C ie other item received a higher Probability than Desirability 
rating in Round I nly; this item, number IV. 5, "The educational requirement 
for SSN teachers will be upgraded to that of Master's degree," was one which 
also moved up in the Desirability rankings from Round I to Round II. 
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MASSACHUSETTS SPECIAL EDUCATION MANPOWER PROJECT 
SEVERE SPECIAL NEEDS 
DELPHI SURVEY 

Results of Round One and Round Two 
For All Groups 



I. Personnel and Recruitment' 



DESIRABILITY 



PROBABILITY 



© 

5. 

0 
© 

.8. 

9. 

10. 

11 



Direct service by paraprofessionals 
will be increased. 


Round I 
Rank Mean 

8 4.04 


Round II 
P.ank* Mean 

8 4.13 


Round I Round II 
Rank Mean Rank* Mean 

3 3.45 7 3.49 


More Occupational Therapists will be 
trained to work with children with SSN. 


6 


4.46 


6 


4.48 


7 


3.13 


8 


3.46 


Requirements for entry into training 
programs will become more stringent. 


12 


3.68 


12 


3.69 


2 


3.49 


10 


3.22 


More Physical Therapists will be trained 
to work with children with SSN. 


3 


4.60 


- 


- 


4 


3.35 


- 


- 


The ratio of paraprofessionals to 
professional teachers will increase. 


n 


3.80 


11 


3.77 


1 


3.51 


6 


3.51 


More Language Development Therapists will 
be trained to work with children with SSN 


1 


4.63 






6 


3.28 






The Special Education community will 
increase its active recruitment of people 
to work on both professional and para- 
professional 1 evel $. 


5 


4.54 






5 


3.35 






As part of their career exploration 
process, high school students will be 
encouraged to join volunteer programs 
which serve SSN persons. 


7 


4.37 


7 


4.22 


8 


3.12 


9 


3.25 


Mildly disabled persons will be recruited 
in greater numbers to teach SSN students. 


14 


3.49 


!14 


3.09 


14 


2.62 


14 


2.60 


Increased emphasis will be placed on 
recruiting local community residents to 
serve as paraprofessionals. 


9 


3.96 


10 


3.81 


11 


2.85 


11 


3.05 


Foster grandparent programs will be 
expanded and elderly persons will be 
encouraged to teach SSN students. 


13 


3.61 


13 


3.56 


13 


2.84 


12 


2.98 



Increased emphasis will be placed on pre- 
paring personnel to manage and staff com- 
munity residences (e.g., to serve as 
houseparents) . 



1 4.63 



10 2.97 



*nn'Jr^"^' "^'t!! were ranked highest on Round I were not rated again by participants 
on Rounc |. These sta ements are ci- ; ■!. -r each set of statements^Round I 

comjar. ./l.. Cnd?ra??ngr"' " ' ' " °' ''^''^'^'^ ^''^'^'^ ^° 
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13. ) Programs will be developed which will 
prepare trainees to work with SSN 

children from the time of their birth. 

14. Greater emphasis will be placed on 
recruiting and preparing personnel to 
work within institutional schools 
(including non-instructional as well as 
instructional and administrative 
positions). 



DESIPsABILITY 
of Occurrence 
Round I Round II 
Rank Mean Rank* Mean 



4.59 



10 3.89 



3.93 



PROBABILITY 
of Occurrence 
Round I Round II 
Rank Mean Rank* Mean 



3.02 



12 2.84 13 2.92 



II. Content of Training for Personnel Should Include : 
1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

© 

10. 

® 



13. 
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More emphasis on a multi-disciplinary 
approach (e.g., training in Social 
Work, Medicine, or Psychology). 


9 


4.41 


12 


4.31 


8 


3.32 


8 


3.43 


Greater emphasir> on music, moveT^ent 
and the visual arts. 


17 


3,94 


18 


3.98 


16 


3.02 


15 


3.18 


More emohasis on diaanostic and 
prescriptive skills. 


15 


4.02 


14 


4.25 


a 


3.61 


5 


3.72 


Greater stress on intproprsonal ^kiVn 
for teachers. 


11 


4.30 


"?l 


4.31 


13 


.3.16 


17 


3.16 


More instruction in behavioral 
principles and techniques. 


10 


4.36 


6 


4.37 


1 


3.87 


4 


3.79 


More emphasis on career education in 
teacher training programs. 


16 


3.96 


17 


3.99 


13 


3.16 


12 


3.28 


More emphasis on recreational and 
physical education. 


1 1 




1 J 


A 0^ 
4 . CO 


1 1 


J • c 1 


1 U 


i.il 


More time allocated to the learning of 
curriculum development skills. 


18 


3.94 


16 


4.01 


17 


3.01 


14 


3.24 


More training in carefully sequenced, 
programs in language development and 
non-verbal communication. 


2 


4.70 






10 


3.28, 


13 




Emphasis on preparing teachers to train 
and supervise paraprofessionals on the 
job. 


8 


4.41 


9 


4.37 


18 


2.92 


3.26. 


More training in working with parents 
of SSN children. 


1 


4.78 






7 


3.32 






Substantial emphasis on sequenced pro- 
grams in self-help skills for SSN 
children. 


3 


4.58 






3 


3.63 






Greater emphasis on preparing trainees 
to use a variety of standardized measures 
to monitor the progress of SSN children 
(e.g., achievement tests). 


19 


3.01 


19 


3.13 


15 


3.10 


18 


3.01 
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14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 

18. 



19, 



DESIRABILITY 
of Occurrence 
Round I Round II 
Rank Mean Rank* Mean 



Greater emphasis on preparing trainees 
to use a variety of observational tech- 
niques to monitor the progress of SSN 
children. 

Increased emphasis on instructing trainees 
in writing specific individual behavioral 
objectives for SSN students and time lines'^ 
for meeting these objectives. 

Increased instruction in working with SSN 
children at a pre-academic level. ^ 

Greater emphasis on preparing trainees 

to work with SSN children in vocational 7 

school settings. 

Instruction designed to increase trainees' 
skills in the area of socialization (i.e., 
to guide socialization of SSN children so 5 
that behavior does not interfere with 
educational progress). 



Specialized training for personnel 
(will) work with SSN children in 
institutional schools. 



who 



4.53 



4.03 10 4.34 

4.53 5 4.52 
4.46' 6 4.43 



4.47 



PROBABILITY 
of Occurrence 
Round I Round II 
Rank Mean Rank* Mean 



4.40 6 3.38 9 3.42 



2 3.71 6 3.67 

5 3.44 7 3.55 
12 3.18 15 3.18 



4.60 9 3.29 11 3.32 



12 4.26 15 4.13 19 2.69 19 2.94 



III. Structure and Process of Training for Personnel 

1. More than 50% of the trainee's time in a 

training program will be spent in field- 5 4.40 8 4.24 4 2 96 6 2 97 
based practicums. 

2. Students' should have practicum experience 

in at least three different types' of 5 4.50 4 4.55 3 3 00 7 2 92 

settings during trainii.r. 

3. Training programs wili ievelop advisory 

councils comprised of parents and cur- 9 4.13 10 4.02 11 2.63 10 2 65 
rently employed teachers and administrators. 

4. College and university students will be 
given more opportunity to provide input 

into the design and content of their . -^^ ^^'^ 7 2.85 5 3.00 

teacher training programs. 

5. There will be greater input by trainees 

into the content of their own in-service 10 4.11 9 4.14 2 3.10 4 3.08 
training. 

(T^ Greater emphasis will be placed on inter- 
agency collaboration to develop a compre- 
hensive plan for training all types of 
personnel to work with children with SSN. 



4.61 . - 8 2.77 
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9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 



14. 



DESIRABILITY 
of Occurrence 
Round I Round II 
Rank Mean Rank* Mean 



All special education trainees will 
receive training to work with children 
with SSN. 

Trainees will be prepared to work with 
SSN children in more than one setting 
(e.g., public schools, institutions, 
human services agencies). 

Non-college groups (e.g., professional 
organizations, service facilities) will 
offer formal training programs. 

Professionals and paraprofessional s wi 1 1 
receive their training together, 
through a team approach. 

Colleges and universities will join 
together for inter-school degree 
programs. 

There will be more in-service training 
provided within community service 
agencies (e.g., vocational rehabilita- 
tion settings, community group homes). 

Training programs will collaborate with 
institutional schools to assist in pro- 
viding training for non-instructional 
as well as educational staff in 
institutions. 

Public, private, and institutional 
schools will join with training insti- 
tutes to provide staff members with the 
opportunity to upgrade their skills and 
knowledge so that they may advance their 
careers (as, in "job ladder" advancement), 



13 3.82 13 3.72 



1 4.66 



11 4.08 14 3.71 



14 3.54. 11 3-81 



4.30 



4.30 



4.54 



7 4.33 



4 4.53 5 4.48 



6 4.39 



IV. Certification and Related Issues 



1. Certification of paraprofessional s will <, - , , 

be required. 4 3.29 

2. Special Educators will be required to 

renew their certification on a regular 1 3.89 1 3.82 
basis. 

3. Entry level jobs for paraprofessional s 

will require a two-year Associates 6 3.03 5 2.96 

degree. 

4. Requirements for entry level certifica- ^ - ^, 
tion will become more stringent. ^ 



PROBABILITY 
of Occurrence 

Round I Round II 

Rank Mean Rank* Mean 

13 2.60 12 2.51 

5 2.91 - 

? 2.77 13 2.49 

14 2.42 14 2.38 
12 2.61 11 2.59 

1 3.11 7 2.92 

6 '2.85 9 2.72 

10 2.64 

5 2.95 6 2.67 

6 2.93 5 2.79 

4 2.99 4 2.84 

1 3.59 1 3.24 
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5.. The educational requirement for SSN 
teachers will be upgraded to that of 
Master's degree. 
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DESIRABILITY 
of Occurrence 
Round I Round II 
Rank Mean .Rank* Mean 



6. 



3.08 



V. Statements Added by Round I Respondents 



3.30 



Teachers of SSN students will be required . , 

to hold regular class certification. ■ ^ 2.86 



S-i 



PROBABILITY 
of Occurrence 
Round I . Round II 
Rank Mean Rank* Mean 



3 
2 



3.21 
3.44 



3 3.01 
Z 3.23 



A. Personnel and Recruitment 



1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



7. 



More art, drama, and music professionals 
will be trained to work with SSN children. 

Increased emphasis will be placed on the 
training of all direct care hospital 
personnel regarding the special needs of 
SSN children who are patients in hospitals. 

More physical therapists will be trained 
to work with children with SSN.- 

Increased emphasis will be placed on 
preparing professional personnel to staff 
day care facilities for children with SSN. 



^- Content of Training for Personnel Should Include: 



More emphasis on environmental design 
for SSN children. 

More emphasis on adaptive equipment for 
SSN children. 

More instruction in techniques of language 
assessment. 

4. More emphasis on creative problem-solving 
skills for trainees. 

5. More instruction in setting reasonable 
goals and in/ measuring student attainment 
of specific goals through observations. 

6. Increased emphasis on content of curriculum 
for older SSN students (12 years and older), 
so that teachers know what to teach as well 
as how to teach. 



Thorough background training in normal child 
development and a working knowledge. of basic 
neurophysiological prinicples for teachers 
of SSN children. 
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4 3.94 

2 4.46 

1 4.54 

3 4.41 



8 4.28 

2 4.57 
5 4.43 
7 4.33 

3 4.56 
1 4.68 

4 4.45 



1 
2 



9 
1 
2 
8 



2.85 

2.65 

3.39 
3.09 



3.00 
3.42 
3.39 
3.01 



3 3.35 



5 3.24 



6 3.17 
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DESIRABILITY 
of Occurrence 
Round II 
Rank Mean 



PROBABILITY 
of Occurrenct 
Round II 
Rank Mean - 



8. Training professionals and paraprofessionals 
to work v/ith children with any of a variety 
of special needs. 

9. Emphasis on social goals, such as deinstitutional- 
ization, for programs for severely handicapped 
students. 



4.20 



4.40 



7 3.14 



4 3.33 



C. Structure and Process of Training for Personnel 



1. Training programs will be evaluated on their 
effectiveness in enhancing the educational 
options for children with SSN, as well as 
through a range of other evaluation methods. 

2. Emphasis will be placed on a cooperative 
approach among agencies and institutions to 
coordinate services for SSN children and to 
train professionals and paraprofessionals in 
all aspects of education of SSN children. 

3. Parents and parent groups will have input 
to teacher training programs. 



2 4.02 



1 4.53 



3 3.87 



1 2.98 



3 2.83 



2 2.88 



D. Certification and Related Issues 

1. Support training will be offered to para- 
professionals to encourage them to continue 2 4.53 4 2.85 
working with SSN children. 

2. Field work or experience in regular education 
classrooms as well as with SSN children will I 

be required for certification of special 4 3.94 1 3.38 

education teachers (to provide the teacher 
with perspective). 

3. Credit will be given for on-the-job experience 
as well as for coursewo>k and/or educational 
degrees in fulfilling certification require- 
ments for professionals. 

4. Credit will be given for on-the-job experience 
as well as for coursework and/6r educational 
degrees in fulfilling certification require- 
ments for paraprofessionals. 



3 4.46 3 3.21 



1 4.54 2 3.27 
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■ •* DESIRABILITY PROBABILITY 

of Occurrence of Occurrenc 

Round II Round II 

Rank Mean Rank Mean. 

E. Context of Socia l Education for Sever e Spgriai Mq^h^ 

/ ' 

Children and youth with severe special needs 

will be mainstreamed into schools. „ 3 3.73 2 2.71 

2. School age people with severe special needs 
. will be served only in special settings due 

to their extensive personnel support ° 2.63 1 3.15 

requirement. 

3. Ch'ildren and youth with severe special needs 

will be able to participate in normal 1 1 Rfi a ^ » 

community life despite its competitiveness. ' ^ ^'^^ 

4. Persons with severe special needs will b« 
allowed to take the same risks in everyday 

life as do persons without severe special ^ 3.15 5 ] 90 

needs. 

5. All regular classroom teachers in elementary 
and secondary schools will be trained to 

work also with people with severe special 5 3.11 6 1.81 

needs. 

6. Teacliers of people with severe special needs " ~ 

will prepare them for earning a living wage. 2 3.81 3 2.33 
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Below are listed, in order of descending Desirability, the eleven top 
rated itens frca Round I, ccmbined with all items which received Round II 
mean Desirability ratings of 4.50 or greater. The mean ratings are given 
in parentheses following the ite-ms. 

11.11. More training in working with parents of SSN children. 
(Round I 4.78) 

II. 9. More training in carefully sequenced programs in language 

development and non-verbal communication.- (Round I 4.70) 

V.B.6. Increased emphasis on content of curriculum for older 

SSiN students (12 years and older), so that teachers know 
what to teach as well as how to teach. .(Round II 4.68) 

III. 3. Trainees will.be prepared to work with SSN children in 

more than one setting (e.g., public schools, institutions, 

hman._seryic5s_ ag^encies ) (RauncL-I_4^66|-^ 

1.6. More Language Development Therapists will be trained 
to work with children with SSN. (Round I 4.63) 

1.12. Increased emphasis will be place on preparing personnel 
to manage and staff community residences (e.g. , to serve 
as hcuseparents). (Round I 4.63) 

III. 6. Greater emphasis will be place on interagency collaboration 
to develop a comprehensive plan for training all types of • 
personnel to work with children with SSN. (Round I 4.61) 

I. 4. More Physical Theraoists will be trained to work with 

children with SSN. (Round I 4.60) 

II. 13 Instruction designed to increase trainees' skills in the 

area of socialization (i.e., to guide socialization of 
SSN children sc that behavior does not interfere with 
educational progress). (Round II 4.60) 

1.13. Programs will be developed which will prepare trainees 
to work with SSN children from the time of their birth. 
(Round I 4.59) 

11.12. Substantial emphasis on sequenced programs in self-help 
skills for SSN children. (Round I 4.53) 

Y.3.2. More e-^nphasis on adaptive equipment for SSN children. 
(Round II 4.57) 

V.B.5. More instruction in setting reasonable goals and in 

rneasuring student attainment of specific goals through 
observations. (Round II 4.56) 

III. 2. Students should have practicum experience in at least 
three different types of settings during training. 
(Round II 4.55) 
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I. 7. The Special Education cormiunity will increase its active 

rscpjitnent of people to work on botii professional and para- 
professional levels. (Round I. 4.54) 

II 1. 14. Public, private, and institutional schools will join 
with training institutes to provide staff members with 
the opportunity to upgrade their skills and knowledge so 
that they may. advance their careers (as, in "job ladder" 
advancement). (Round I 4.54) 

V.A.3. More physical therapists will be trained to work with 
children with SSN. (Round II 4.54) 

V.D.4. Credit will be given for on-the-job experience as well 

as for coursework and/or educational degrees in fulfilling 
certification requirements for paraprofessionals 
(Round II 4.54) 

V-C.2. ETiphasis will be. placed on a cooperative approach among 
agencies and institu_tims_ tQ_coordinate services for 

SSW children and to train professionals and paraprofessionals 

in all aspects of education of SSN children. (Round II 4.53) 
V.D.I. Support training will be offered to paraprofessionals to 

encourage them to continue working with SSM children. (Round II 4.53) 

II. 15. Increased instruction in working with SSN children at a 

pre-acadefflic level. (Round II 4.52) 

These 21 items represent the combined opinions of experts regarding 
priority directions for severe special needs training programs in the 
Commonwealth. These opions suggest the need for training programs for 
paraprofessionals and various professional groups which prepare them to 
work effectively in a variety of settings with children of all ages who 
have a variety of special academic, physical and social needs. Priority 
is als^^^^^i^n to interagency, planning and coordination. 
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Rank Order Correlations -- Round II ■ 

Table 2 illustrates seme of the correspondence of rankings oA question- 
naire sections between respondent groups. The data in this table. We rank, 
order correlation coefficients.* The correlation coefficients can h'ave values 
ranging from -1 to +1. When the ijankings of two groups are all identical, 
the rank correlation is +1, and When they are exactly reversed it is -1. 
If there is no relationship at all between the rankings, the rank correlation 
coefficient is zero. 

Naturally, correlations between each pair of groups could be computed 
but in this case the volume of data, generated would not be helpful. Instead, 
we canputed the correlation between SPED college teachers and each of the 
other groups for each section of the questionnaire. The college teacher 
group was used in these calculations because the number of respondents 
in the group is fairly large, and because mean responses of this group 
generally corresponded fairly closely to the mean responses of all groups 
taken together. We also made the computations for three other pairs of 
groups to serve as further illustrations. Seme further inferences about 
correlations can be made from the data presented in Table 2. For example, 
if the correlation between college teachers and teachers is very high, and 
if the correlation between college teachers and paraprofessionals is very 
high, then the correlation between teachers and paraprofessionals is also 
very high. 

Table 2 shows clearly a high level of agreement between college teachers 
and most other respondent groups for the Desirability of items in Section I, 
Personnel and F^ecruitment, However, there is very little correlation between 
the ranking which college teachers and public school adminis_t,rators assigned 
to Section I items. Interestingly, college teachers and public school 
administrators agreed fairly well on the Probability of items in this section, 
while institutional school and private school administrators had only very 
limited or no agreement with college teachers on the Probability of occurrence 
of these items. The correlation for these two groups (not included in Table 2) 
is .40: 



The Speamiah rho rank difference correlation coefficients were computed 
using average rank values when tips in ranking occurred. 
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Agreements between respond--: /.u-, , in their rankings of items in other 
sections. of the questionnaire •-•a ore limif-^d rhan the Section I agreements. ' 
but administrators tended to div. ^ge most often from other groups in their 
rankings. In some; cases administrator groups ranked items similarly to 
each other, and in other cases correlations between these groups was low. 
In Section IV, where there was no correlation between the ranking of college ' 
teachers and those of either public school administrators (-.17) or institutional 
school administrators (-.04). these two groups of administrators assigned 
fairly similar rankings (.61). However, in Section II, where public school and 
institutional school administrators were both in only limited agreement 
.with college teachers (.28 and .41 respectively), the correlation between 
these two groups was also limited (.20). 
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Sample M Order Correlations - Hound II 
(juestionnalre Section 



Respondent Groups 


I 


II 




p 


p 


p 


p 




Des. 


Prnb. 


Des^ 


Prob. 


College Teachers Adiii, Clbr. 


.87 


.78 


.62 


.70 


Adiii Pub. 


.17 


.73 


.28 


.38 


Adai Inst. 


.70 


.31 


.41 


.34 


Adin Priv. 


.76 


.03 


.63 


.39 


T 1 

Teachers 


.95 


.82 


.70 


.63 


Paraprof. 


.88 


.70 


.47 


■.58 ■ 


Parents 


.73 


.57 


.62 


-.03 




.58~ 


.93 


.70 


.70 


' SEA 


.80 


.72 


.54 


.52 


Students 


.83 


.84 


.37 


.63 


Aux. Pers. 


.83 






>.3J 


Teachers Students 


.76 


.81 


.56 


..66 


A(fai Pub. Adffl Inst. 


-.45 


-.01 


.20 


-.11 


USA SEA 


.61 


.63 


.53 


.68 



III 


IV 


[) 

r 

De^. 


Prob. 


p 

Des. 


P 

Proh 


.60 


.28 


. 

.01 


.60 


.08 


.20 


-.17 


.87 


.56 


.80 


-.04 


.23 


.60 


.68 


.84 


.60 


.61 


.78 


.26 


.81 


-.07 


.39 


.36 


-.21 


.53 


.61 


.77 


-.20 


.34 


.61 


.49 


-.04 


.52 


.44 


.67 


.33 


.64 


.59 


.83 


-.50 


• .57 


.13 


1..00 


.65 


.77 


.72 ' 


-.14 


.31 


-.18 


.05 


..61 


.07 


.05 


.56 


.31 


.42 



P = The Speaniian correlation 
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Table 2 (cent.) 



Respondents Groups 





VA 


VB 




P 

Des_. 


P 

Prob. 


P 


P 

Prob. 


College Teachers Adiii. Clbr. 


1 fin 


.C3 




JU 


Adni Pub. 


- fiii 

« UJ 


fin 


,10 


HQ 
.Ud 


Adiii Inst. 


- '\\ 


- /in 


71 
./J 




Adni Priv. 


f U J 


. 09 






Teachers 


95 




. jO 


»0c 


Paraprof. 


1 J J 


.33 




OA 


Parents 


.25 


.80- 


.48 




USA 


.23 


.95 


.23 




• 


.35 


.40 


.69 




Students 


.85 


1.00 


.59 




/lux. rers. 


1.00 


1.00 


.84 


.58 


Teachers Students 


.65 


.80 


.24 


t .88 


Adin. Pub. Adni Inst. 


.74 


.40 


.27 


■ J5 


HSA SEA 

1 


.55 


.35 


.08 


JO 



Questionnaire Section 



VC 




.63 
.88 
.88 
.88 
1.00 
1.00 



.63 
.88 



1.00 
.50 



■1.00 
1.00 
.13 
,.63 
1.00 
.13 
-.50 
.13 
.81 
.63 
.50 

.63 
.13 
.63 



vo 



35 
85 
40 
65 
00 
40 
80 
35 
80 

65 
80 
80 



-.55 
.35 
-.20 
.75 
.40 
.15 
.65 
.00 
.75 
-.40 
.65 

.40 
.75 

.65 




VE 



.54 
.61 
.72 
.94 
.93 
.94 
.19 
.81 
.53 
.93 
.69 

.90 
.90 
.76 



.56 
.67 
.37 
-.10 
-.10 
.67 
.87 
.71 
.39 
.71 
.23 

1.00 
.36 
.36 



p = The Speannsn correlation 
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Rankings bv .'.espondent Groua — round II 

Table 3 gives the rcnk order of Round II responses by respondent 
category and for the total group for each item. This table shows in detail 
that respondent categories were cenerally very similar to each other in 
their ranking cf each of the iter.s in Section I, Personnel and Recruitment. 
The major exception to this, as Table 2 highlighted, is the Public School 
Administrators; Human Service Agency (HSA) Personnel also had views somewhat 
different from those of other groups. 

In other sections of the questionnaire; a? we noted above, there was 
much leos correspondence among the rankings assigned to items by the variou- 
groups. The major agreerr.ent in Section II, Content of Training for Personnel, 
was that item 13 was ranked lowest in priority, for Desirability of occurrence 
by all groups except collaborative administrators. This item is: "Greater 
emphasis on preparing trainees to use a variety of standardized measures to 
monitor the progress of SSN children." 

t 

Another, and very important, agreement among groups occurred on item 
V.C.-2: "Emphasis will be placed on a cooperative approach among agencies 
and institutions to coordinate services for SSM children and to train 
professionals and paraprofessional s in all aspects xjf education of SS.'I 
children." All croups agreed on the high priority of this item, and 
it is/one of the 21 top- rated itens, as listed above. 

In only a few instances did "special interests" of groups surface. 
In one such instance, item III.l. "More than 50% of the trainee's time in 
a training program will be spent in field-based practicum," was ranked 
considerably lower by college teachers than by any other group except HSA 
Personnel. In another instance, paraprofessional s ranked item III. 10, 
"Professionals and paraprcfessionals will receive their training together, 
through a team approach." higher than did any other group except public 
school administrators. Public school administrators and teachers ranked 
item IV. 2, "Special Educators will be required to renew their certification • 
on a regular basis," lower than did other groups. While this item may be 
threatening to these groups, both groups do approve more stringent- 
requirements for entry level certification (item IV. 4). Similarly, wMle 
paraprofessionais do not particularly support certification of paraprofessional s 
(item IV. 1), they do endorse, more strongly than do other groups, item 
IV. 3, "Entry level jobs for paraprofessionais will require a two-y^r 
Associates decree." • 
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Two important agreements on items, between groups most par lu.c 
affected by the items, occurred in Section III, Structure and Process of 
Training for Personnel. First, college teachers and students ranked item 
III. 4 similarly, and ranked it higher than did any other group; this item is 
"College and university students will be given more opportunity to provide 
input into the design and content of their teacher training programs." 
Second, college teachers and institutional .school administrators both 
gave high priority to item lu.ij. ^'Training programs will collaborate 
with institutional schools to assist in providing training for non- 
instructional as well as educational staff in institutions.'* Thus, while 
the various groups demonstrate close agreement only for one general area 
(Personnel and Recruitment), there are important areas of agreement between 
particular groups on important items relevant to content and to structure 
of training. 
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